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Third Jerash Festival 
begins on 16 August 

More groups coming this year 


By Kathy Kaklsh 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The Third Jerash Festival will 
take place between 16-31 August this 
year.; Dr. Mazen Artnouii. the festival 
director, disclosed this in an exclusive 
interview with The Star. 

To achieve its aim of maintaining a 
worldwide and balanced representation. 
Dr. Armouti said several countries have 
been contacted in Central and Southern 
AFrica, Latin America and Eastern Eu- 
rope to participate this year, along with 
those countries which participated in last 
year’s festival. This will naturally bring 
about a balance in the vurious cultures 
and shows, lie added. 

During Dr. Armouti's recent visit to the 
United Slates he look sometime to swap 
festival management and organizing ex- 
perience with members of a number of 
cultural institutions there who have ex- 
perience- in organizing festivals such as 
the Jerash festival. 

Dr: Armouti disclosed that the Ameri- 
can government is covering the expenses 
of the three groups representing it at the 
festival. These are the Chicago Fool war- 
mers, the Fairmounl theatre of the deaf 
and Mickey mouse who will appear only 
on the opening day of the festival accom- 
panied by his interpreter. Dr. Armouti 
also hinted that Young Stringers in Action 
group of the national children’s museum 
in Washington may perform at the fes- 
tival. This non-profit music group'is made 
up of children aged between 10-18. He 
said about 14 countries’ have indicated 
their willingness to participate in the fes- 
tival, about the same number of countries 
which look part in last year’s festival. 

Dr. Armouti said the festival still needs 
support and assistance from various quar- 
ters and institutions. “I don’t perceive a 
self-sustaining festival before 1985." he 


added. There are several reasons for this: 
An infrastructure of acquiring all the 
necessary technical machinery is yet to be 
set up. Secondly Jordan does not have 
enough experience in organizing such fes- 
tivals. as it lacks trained and qualified 
staff for organization and management 
procedures. 

Dr. Armouti said although the Yarmouk 
University has initialed this activity, this 
does not mean that it should keep the do- 
minant role. "It’s a national event and 
we arc keen on attracting the support and 
participation of all related groups, institu- 
tions and individuals — whether from of- 
ficial or the private sector. ’’ he added. 

Dr. Armouti disclosed that this year the 
University of Jordan is giving a more 
helping hand to the festival. The universi- 
ty’ s financial director is now a member of 
the executive committee and chairman of 
the financial and tickets committee. 

He said, "the experience gained from 
the second Jerash Festival has provided us 
with the seeds and potential for im- 
provement. In short, it has been a learn- 
ing experience, and there is still a lot to 
be learnt. We evaluated the outcome very 
carefully on all levels, starting with the 
higher national committee to the special 
task-oriented subcommittees, taking into 
consideration all the pros and cons that 
were felt and reported by festival mem- 
bers, participating groups, the public and 
the press." This, he added, has reflected 
a great deal on the committee's organiza- 
tional schemes and perspectives. 

Dr. Armouti said, this year, the execu- 
tive committee membership has been re- 
duced to 14 members as against last 
year's 32, and the number of subcommit- 
tees has reduced to nine as opposed to 23 
last year. He said preparations for the 
festival will begin in June, while Jerash 
will be cleaned up in early July and the or- 
ganizers will take over the Jerash site in 
late July. 






Gulf crisis continues 

Khaddcnn flies to Tehran while US offers to inter vene 


KUWAIT — The Kuwaiti oil tanker *Bahra' docked at Shuwalkh Port, Tnesdav for 
repairs from damages It received In an attack by an unidentified plane In Ue Gulf 
Another Saudi tanker was hit Wednesday In Saudi territorial waters, also by aa ns- 
Identtfled plane. However the US State Department reported Wednesday that Ameri- 
can AW ACS plane in the Gulf spotted Iranian Jctflghters In the area where lb in- 
kers were hit. <AP Wirephoto) 


70 TB cases reported in four months 

But spread of disease is unlikely 


By Ibtlsam J. Dababneh 

Star Stnff Writer 

AMMAN — At least 70 cases of tuberculosis were reported In Jordan In the past fou| 
months, the president of the TB Preventive Association Mr. Khader Tantlsh toldfb 
Star. 

He said the association pays JD 15 a month to the first TB patient In every faulli 
irrespective of nationality. The association was formed In 1945 under the soptnl 
slon of the late King Abdullah and It distributes pamphlets to educational lutlluliH!| 
In Jordan as part of Its antl-TB campaign. Seminars arc also held for this purpose. * 

The Star also learned from Dr. Kliamis Kahtab, head of the Chest Diseases nrtlwf 
at Al-Bashir Hospital that the TB patients arc both foreigners and Jordanian, a 
said TB Is a contagious disease and can cause an epidemic affecting people who 6inj 
been vaccinated as well as those who have nut been vaccinated. 

But Dr. All Al-Mahasin of the Chest diseases Centre at Abdall has no fea« ahMi, 
the spread of tuberculosis in Jordan, lie said the section Is capable to coitrciw 
disease. The centre has a special section where It examines foreign labourers, 
that, under an agreement between the Ministry of Health and the Ministry oi in 
our, no foreign worker Is issued a work permit without having obtained aw 
report, clearing him of any contagious disease. 


NICOSIA ( AP) — Syrian Vice Pre- 
sident Abdul Halim Khaddam arrived 
in Tehran Wednesday to deliver an 
urgent message from Syrian President 
Hafez Assad, il was reported by 
IRNA, the official Iranian news 
agency. 

IRNA gave no other details about the 
Khaddam mission except that he was met 
al the airport by high-ranking Iranian nr- 
ficials and that he would be delivering a 
message from Assad to Iranian President 
Ali Khamenei. 

ArHb diplomatic sources in the Syrian 
tapnal who disclosed the Khaddam trip 
{he previous night, said its pur pose would 
« to try and del use the current crisis in 
ihe Gulf caused by the escalating attacks 
un Arab shipping by both Iraq and Iran. 

The sources that did not wish to be 
identified told the Associated Press Pie- 
sident Assad decided to send Khaddam to 

an ,,r « cn ' message 
from king Fahd of Saudi Arabia, asking 


leadership 1 influt!ncc with lhe Iranian 


in its 44- 


Syria has sided with Iran 
month old war ugainsl Iraq. 

lhe Gulf crisis has caused international 
concern over the Iran- Iraq conflict which 
might spread to engulf the whole oil-rich 
region. 

The Syrian involvement followed inten- 
sive diplomatic activity in other world ca- 
pitals in recent days to defuse the crisis. 

Despite these moves Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussein declared in a Baghdad 
speech Wednesday that his country would 
intensify the sea blockade to prevent Ira- 
nian oil exports and thus deprive his 
enemy from the financing that enables it 
to continue waging war. 

Iran lias warned repeatedly that it will 
prevent the export of oil by other Guir 
producers, if its own oil exports are 
blocked. 

Meanwhile, Mr Yasser Arafat, the 
leader of the Palestine Liberation Organi- 


Graduates flood Jordanian job market 

Proposal for more universities meets opposition 


By Amal Ghandour 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — Jordan does not need any new 
private or public universities. Reason: A 
serious overflow of college graduates who 
are flooding an already exhausted market. 

The representative of Ma'an, Mr 
Youssir Al Azm did not seem to think that 
his last week's proposal before parliament 
for Lhe establishment of a university In 
Mb' an and other private universities 
would present a strain to the excess of de- 
gree holders. That is what Lhe Director 
General of the Higher Education Council 
Dr Mohammed Nourl Shafiq tried lo point 
out ill his response to Mr Al Azm's propo- 
sal. 

The expansion in the educational sys- 
tem. Dr Shafiq said, has rendered acade- 
mic standards weaker and the graduates’ 
qualifications poorer. The Council’s deci- 
sion to reject all requests for new univ- 
ersities for the next five years and until a 
- thorough study has been completed, Dr 
Shafiq indicated, is an effort to curb any 
additional pressures on the system. 

. Prime Minister At) mad ’Obeidat also re- 
joined that any plan for the establishment 
or new universities has to depend on cer- 
tditi ! forces which. Influence Jordan's 
drlyd, like Lhe future of graduates and the 
existence of a qualified cadres to fill up 
the new colleges. , . . ' 

Mr Al Azm’s proposal, which was^even- 

tually referred to the Lower House Educa- 
tibBf.’Coqjmiltee, only, scratched the sur- 


PNF meeting to take place Saturday 

Fund to discuss aiding rebels 
2nd suspension of payments 



By Sana Alul 
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v Jordan 1 s labour fortye 


Jan s labour . ' force ;is. around 
>00; An estimated 300,000 Jorda 


Dr. Hazem Nusefbeh 

Many Gulf slates which employ Jorda- 
nian skilled labour have begun to give no- 
tifications due to declining economic 
growth. Jordanian seekers of higher edu- 
cation for the yeqr 1982/83, both inside 
and outside the country were approxi-. 
mately 37,341, many of them doctors 
and engineers. Jordan cannot absorb this 
number now, not even iq the next 15 
years.; • ;. 

Senator HaZehi'Nuseibeh who has taken \ 
md : keen interest in. this fsfaue sajld that, "we 
have to deal wit lithe situation now, oth- 


Dr. Mohammed Nourl Shafiq 
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Mr. Yousslf Ai Azm 


The dilemma, experts warn, is not only 
that of quantity; is of very narrow 
career orientations embedded in this 
country's educational system. It is equally 
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jpnipneers. 


Dr Nasser: Financial commitments 

He explained that Arab states' failure to 
meet their financial commitments, which 
they attribute to recent economic difficul- 
ties. has made it increasingly hard for the 
PNF to fulfill its responsibilities towards 
needy Palestinians. 

The decrease in payment to both the 
PNF and the Jordanian-Palestinian Joint 
Committee, "has weakened the people's 
resistance in the occupied territories," Dr 
Nasser said. The Housing project in the 
West Bank and Gaza, which was launched 
to protect the Arab land from Israeli con- 
fiscation was halted two years ago because 
of lack of funds. 

Dr Nasser said that delegations will be 
sent after this upcoming meeting to urge 
Arab countries lo pay their financial com- 
mitments. 
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force rather than through the fac- 
es it was done before." He added 
that the PNF board has representatives 
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sation. also joined 
forts Wednesday. 


Hie peacemaking ef- 


Habfh rJSS? JedJah ,hal ,,e and Mr 

Habib Chain, the secretary general or Hie 

Pnfnn 3100 . ° f L hc Islamic Conference 
lOICl agreed on the need lo reactivate the 
QIC s mediation effort 

a mk rafal i Said . a P re P nri,l °ry meeting, at 
ambassadorial level, is lo be held in Jed- 
dah on Saturday to prepare a summit 
meeting or the heads or slate of the 10- 
member Islamic mediation committee. 

In Tokyo, the Iraqi and Kuwaiti Foreign 
Ministers, Tariq Aziz and Sabah A|- 
Ahmad Al-Sabah, conferred with Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone Wednesday 
seeking Japanese support for efforts to 
end the war. Japan is one of Iran’s major 
oil customers. 

In New York. UN Secretary General Ja- 
vier Perez de Cuellar announced Tues- 
day he would be prepared to reactivate the 
suspended mediation mission of Swedish 
Prime Minister Olof Palme, who has acted 
as his special representative for the. 
Iran- Iraq conflict. 

The US has offered to provide Saudil 
Arabia and other states of the Gulf Co- 
operation Council with air cover for their 
oil tankers against Iranian attacks. 

"There is talk about the possibility of 
America s intervention in the Gulf region 
to assist our Arab brethren in confronting 
Iran.” Hussein said. "I say the Arabs do 
not need such a help, their capabilities are 
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IS THERE PROSPERITY IN 
OUR FUTURE? 

Suggestions from around the 
world on how to restructure 
international economic affairs. 
Includes: 

•A dialogue between econo- 
mists Lord Lever of Britain and 
Silviu Brucan of Romania 

•New Zealand prime minister’s 
one-man campaign 

•Reports on the European com- 
munity, Latin America's Inter- 
national Development Bank 
and, from Hong Kong and 
Brazil, what 


is holding 
back the less 
developed 
countries. 
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enough to destroy the aggressive heads 
and chop c»if the mean hands." 

I hough Iraq has announced its rcudi- 
itcss lo accept a ceasefire and embark on 

TionV ra , n rejec,cd anv negoiiii. 

In ns before its basic terms are met 

Related stories on pages 7, 9 and 24 


Optikos Shami Awarded the 
International “EDICOIN" Prize 


2?* l fe\?! aiU ^ WaS awarded an International annual prize 
hHr , ®n b f.H IOHC ! 1 upon . wor,d companies and corporations foj 
reccriMy d ” nnd 11 was announced In Madrid 

"EDITIN' 'Internationa] Publishing company Madrid an- 
nounced that Optikos Shami was awarded this high-ranking 
International award in the field of optics. B 8 

Mr. Mohammad Ai- Shami, the vision test and contact lenses 

?*P? r / ®* D1C °I N ' ,S prize In a special ceremony 

d K i "i“ adr,d Wherc many Arab and fwlan ambassadors 
and businessmen were present. 


To merchants, industrialists and 
interested individuals 

rJ h . e ^°r eig . n Trade ° ffice of Guangdong 
Djstrict in the Peoples Republic of China 
with the co-operation of Fahmi Al-Saifi Co. 

has the honour to invite you to visit 

The Guangdong District 
Products Exhibition 

where you can find:- j eW e,iery - precious 
stones - silks - food- handicrafts - clothing - 
ornaments - stuffs - porcelain - glassware 
stationery - other items. 

The exhibition will open until Mav 30th North Marka 
close to the military hospital/Fahmi Al-Saifi bldg ’ 
daily from 9:30 am lo 'l 2:00 noon and from 4-8 pm. 

Telephones: 92175 - 92176 - 92177 

Airport elrrlff I — t — , " 
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WISH RESPUMIT 

Come and taafe our 

* Shiah Kibab . <r , ,, 

a Adana Kebab AMi- U 

* Dunar Kabab 

* -Fresh Fish . * 

Together with a wide variety of I 

Turkish mere and other delicious lights. 4 

6th Circle, Jflbal Amman ; ; 

opp. Sail Rock Hotel I 

For «c«{ r , 2 .\ , v.M Full 816880 I 


By Kathy Kaklsh 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — Aircraft displays 
breathtaking aerobatics, assorted 
[ood and soft drinks and music 
by the Royal Jordanian Army 
Band — all at the Amman Maria 
Airport will be part of the activi- 
ties marking Jordan's Indepen- 
dence Day on Friday. 

I he show which will be patro- 
nized by Their Majesties King 
Hussein and Queen Nonr. ishc- 
iny organized by the Ccrebtal 
Palsy Foundation in u> operation 
wills the Royal Jordanian raidin’, 
t RJF). Royal Jordanian Airforce 
( RJAl and Alia, the Royal Jorda- 
nian Airline. The pi oeceds Iron) 
the show dubbed ‘Independence 
Day Air Display* — the first lobe 
seen by the Jordanian public will 
be given to the Cerebral Palsy 
Foundation in Jordan. 

The numerous ground activi- 
ties begin at midday when mem- 
bers of the public can see the dif- 
ferent types of aircraft the coun- 
try has. They will also get the 
chance to quench their curious- 
iiy by asking the pilots ques- 
tions. Highlight of the show will 
be the air display, which sturlsat 
3:00 pm. The skies will be 
crowded with fighter planes, he- 
licopters. ultra light and classic 
aircraft all either sky diving or 
performing solo and formation 
acrobatics. 

Captain Paul Warsaw, head of 
operations for RJF Acrobatic 
Team told ie porters at a press 
conference that this will be the 
first time the Falcons are 
presenting their talent to the Jor- 
danian public. Established by 
Alia in 19 78. the Falcons haw 
been playing the. ambassadorial 
role of introducing and promot- 
ing the image of Jordan in l« 
world Hi rough performances « 
charity shows on more than W 
occasions world wide ** 
watched by some three million 
people. The Falcons approach*" 
the Cerebral Palsy Foundation 
with the idea of putting upsu®* 
show once it felt that the Queen 
Alia International Airport w 
made wav for such activities 
be held at the Amman Man 
Airport. It is also the first U» 
the Royal Jordanian Am«J 
opens its doors to the public 
participate in the ground anu 
displays. 

The necessary maps, slic- 
ing the route to [he airdisps 
site as well as parking pla^* h ,. 
be distributed to the pubuc re- 
fore hand. Families should n« 
forget to bring along with 
their picnic items such asw® 
kels. cushions and light'*® 1 *, 
folding chairs, for it will t* 
tually u picnic, with aircraii 
stead of birds and bees swarjw 
the skies. Arrangements « 
been made for information . 
the displays to be transmit 16 
both Arabic and English. 
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Italy presents equipment to 
Zarqa industrial school 

Another gr&nt expected in two ye&rs time 


By Kathy Kaklsh 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The Zarqa Industrial 
Secondary School has received a 
JD 222.000 15600. 000) worth 
of electricity generating machin- 
ery and other equipment from 
the Italian government under the 
Jordanian- Italian technical co- 
operation agreement signed in 
1982. 

The equipment was presented 
at a ceremony at the school on 
12 May, attended by the Italian 
ambassador in Jordan Mr. Faba- 
zio Rossi Longbi and Jordan's 
Education Minister Mr. Hikmat 
Al-Sakel. 

Among (he equipment is an el- 
ectricity generating plant com- 
plete with medium and low ten- 
sion boards, synoptic tele- 
control boards and transforma- 
tion caps. There is also an elec- 
tric power transmission and dis- 
tribution machine with its minia- 
ture benches designed similar to 
the ones used worldwide. It hus 
stricter safety facilities lhal pro- 
vide workshop trainees with the 
opportunity to gel accusLomcd to 
the practical side of dealing with 
such equipment and sorting out 
wrk procedures and the prob- 
£ras that arise. The miniature 
tenches also facilitate exper- 
iments and research, thus gra- 
duating specialized an d highly 
qualified plant technicians. 

"Hie Star learned that another 
Italian grant of $60 0.000 will be 
extended lo Ihe school in the 
5? JJ® Tears. About a year 
8°. the Italian Cotccno Com- 

ZLi c ? m P an y 'specialized in 
Programming technical aclivi- 

5 "X «**« Cocca Giovun- 

bh h h ? schooli where ,le bc - 
ram 1 a Ration of equip- 
gitJSft 4*l»rt is ex- 

K oj i" h,m ' this m ° nth to 

22 1)0111 Gainers and 

wjE it 6 handlln 8 of the 
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Sfer a Jl *, lutors to °**ain 

“ pda,ed Gaining at 

«nw2j C J° C P m P aQ y- Two in- 
ft7 ni a i ealread y in Baly for 

is £££ ■ ? hreideh - the 

SSLhS“S^ , 97? d ,£ , “ i,s 

ber of , , 75 * the num- 

creased frnnI W) n k8h0ps has in ‘ 

m£SL nyn j? ,0 - 0ver 

these worfe are distributed in 

lir coShSS?* whlch cater for 

^.XSt and re frigera- 
^ralhea?i„J th,n i; carpentry, 
iron renSfip 8, f. adl °. and tele vi- 
Qotor S5S* * c ? e .I and Petrol 

*+tt23t rin *' domes ' 

% electKdtv o? iance - s re P air - 
’rtcity ira« “7, 5 enera hng, elec- 
tion/ ansm ission and distribu- 

^^»te5M U f h a S lh L s 8Ch001 
P ato ryctaM a 8 ni helr thlrd P re - 
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The generator installed in one of the workshops 


Alia Presents 




Aha, The Royal Jordanian Airline is proud to present Singapore - a new 
addition to its ever-expanding network. 

Now you can travel non-stop from Amman to the Jewel of Southeast asia the 
fascinating, sun-drenched tropical island of Singapore. 

Alta’s jumbo fleet will be at your service every Sunday and Thursday 
at 7:30 p.m. to fly you in comfort to meet the rising sun of the next day in Singapore. 


Fur mure in formation please contact Alia offices or your local agent. 




‘ • n-. 


Alia: The Royal lordanian Airline 
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Pan- Arab Union of Neurosciences 
holds first conference in 7 years 

History of ancient Arabic medicine studied 


By Joyce Niles 

Special id The Star 

AMMAN — The Jordanian Ncu- 
rosciences Society hosted the 
third Pan-Arab Neurnscicnces 
Coni ere nee lust week. It brought 
together participants from eight 
aiflerenl Arab countries. Also 
present were. Arab and foreign 
doctors from a number of Wes-, 
tern countries. 

The cun fere nee which lasted 
three days dealt wiili original 
research papers, t real me nl proc- 
edures and some hisioiy of an- 
cient Arabic medicine. Pun oi 
Hie programme, was a tlirce day 
course mi neurological surgical 
procedures organised by the Jor- 
dan University Hospital from 20 
to 22 Muy. The course was free 
and was open for any dueler 
wishing to attend. 

Opening the conference ut the 
Royal Cultural Centre, His Royal 
Highness Prince Hassan noted 
that the gathering was not an 
'ivory tower' meeting but one 
that would have a direct impact 
on society. He said some prob- 
lems of the human nervous sys- 
tem were from causes amenable 
to prevention, such as the conge- 
nital defects in children that re- 
sult from marriages between re- 
latives,' a problem specifically of 
Jordan and the Arab world as a 
whole. 

One area of concern for the 
participants were accidents caus- 
ing paralysis and death, 57 per 
cent of which were the results of 
road traffic accidents and 30 per 
cent from household accidents. 
On this, Prince Hassan called for 
the formation of a standing com- 
mittee to establish specialised 
centres to promote the preven- 
tion of these accidents and to act 



The opening session of the conference. Sealed In the middle 
( foreground) Is Ills Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan. 


us information sources for the 
public. 

Dr. Mohammed £1 Zcbin (he 
acting minister of health said the 
conference was an important in- 
fluence on the advancement in 
the Held of the neuroscienccs, 
encouraging needed research and 
studies (hat would result in im- 
proved care of the people and 
their health protection. 

The lectures, while specifically 
dealing with conditions of the 
nervous system, were broad 
enough for them to be of interest 
to the general practitioner who is 
the first to see the patient in his 
clinic. 

On the lighter side were talks 
on the history of neurology. . 
Abulcasis, the 1 2 lh century Arab 
physician and his definitive work 
on neurology that was still being 
translated into other languages 
In the 1 9th century, was 
presented by Dr. Walid AJmaani 


(Jordan). Dr. A. El-Banhawy of 
Egypt gave a lecture with slides 
showing of hieroglyphics from 
the 'Edwin Smith papyruses' de- 
picting different descriptions of 
neck injuries. This oldest known 
medical manuscript is estimated 
to be more than 4,700 years old 
and yet classified cases much in 
the same method in use today. 

The Pan Arab Union of Neuro- 
logical Sciences was formed in 
May 1975. Later that year iL was 
recognised by its European coun- 
terpart organization. Neurology 
was a field new to this part of the 
world and most of the newly 
formed union's members came 
from Egypt. The union held its 
first two conferences in the foll- 
owing years but was affected by 
the political events of 1977. It 
was unable to organise further 
conferences until this year when 
the Jordanian Neurosciences So- 
ciety hosted this first conference 
in seven years. 


Proceeds from trip go to the handicapped 

Travel by train can boost tourism 


By Zakl Nlmrl 

Special to The Star 
AMMAN — “It's great for the 
handicapped to spend a day out 
in the desert. It's lovely to meet 
everybody, get lunch, play games 
nnd have fun." This was how 
Nasim Nazi eh a handicapped 
summed up his feelings at the 
end of a day-long trip by train 
from Amman to Sowaqa, a des- 
■ ert outpost last Friday. 

The trip whs organized jointly 
by Al- Hussein Society for the 
Physically Handicapped, the Am- 
man Marriott Hotel and the Jor- 
dan Railways. Each of the 150 
people who made the trip paid JD 
30 and the money realised goes 
to the physically handicapped. 1 
. Among those on the trip was 
• Her Royal Highness Princess 
. Majda, the president of Al- 
Hussoin Society for the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. 

The steam-engine train left 
the Amman railway station at 8 
am and arrived al Sowaqa at 
, 11=45 am. The passengers espe- 
cially the foreigners, were ex-, 
cited to travel on a steam engine 
train which has long been aban- 
doned in Europe. 

The Star spoke to .some of the 
travellers. For Mrs Hind Nasser,, 
it was a good trip. She thinks 
however that, it should have 
been shorter. She added that the . 
organizers should have put pp. 


(he area visible Arabic atmos- 
phere. 


Mr Frangd Cava Ili, a Swiss 
said he liked the trip. “It is nice 
to see the desert" he said. Mr. 
CavaM noted that Jordan has a 
potential for a big tourist indus- 
try. 

A Jordanian businessman Mr 
Foud Bajjali on his part said, ‘ 1 It 
was the first time 1 have travell- 
ed on a train in Jordan and I con- 
gratulate those who planned and 
performed the trip.” Mr Bqjjali 
■suggested (hat the tourism au- 


thorities should organize excur- 
sions to desert post stations on 
tne Hijazl rail line regularly to 
enable foreigners touring Jordan 
to see Lawrence of Arabia’s fam- 
ous railway track. He hopes this 
will help boost tourism in the 
country. 

Another passenger Miss R. 
K.isnlk stressed the need to redi- 
scover all potential tourist sites 
in Jordan and develop them. 


Municipality denies report 
about new circular road 


By Sawsan Musa I lam . 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — An official of the 
Amman .Municipality Mr. Bu- 
rhan Shaker has denied reports 
that the. Municipality is to con- 
struct a new circular road in Am- 
man. An Arabic newspaper re- 
ported on 14 May that the road 
to be known as * the Jebels autos- 
trad' will connect the Firas Cir- 
cle in Jebei Hussein to Abdali, 
Wadi Saqra, Wadi Abdoun and 
Ras -AFEin. The same paper re- 
ported that a tunnel will be dug 
from Al.Hussein Bin Ali street 
opposite the Holiday Inn 1 through 
the Third Circle to Rus Al-Eii*. It 
said the :cosi of t he two projects 


is aaiiiimisu hl JU £,OjU,UUU.. 

Mr. Shaker explained that 
even though the project is 6ne of 


the Municipality's future plans, 
no serious action has yet been 
taken on it, 

Meanwhile, [he Zarqa Munici- 
pality has launched a five-year 
development plan. Zarqa Mayor 
Dr. Abdul Aziz Shraideh told The 
Star that, projects envisaged 
under the pian mclude the con- 
struction of bridges over the 
Zarqa River, cross . roads, a 
sports city a commercial centre 
and new offices for the Munici- 
pality. ’ i , •• 

He said the overall cost of the 
E' ail '[s abQut JD ! 4 . million.; Dr.: 
[Shraideh disclosed 1 that the Ur- • 

ban and Rural Development Bank 

has agreed in principle to par, 
tial y finance . some of, 'the 
projects, * 


Arab accountants 

meet in Amman 

ASCA seeks international 


recognition 

By Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The Arab Society of 
Certified Accountants- IASCA) 
held its Third Council meeting in 
Amman early this week. During 
the period the members had (lie 
opportunity to meet with His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan and Prime Minister Ah- 
mad ‘Obeidat. 

ASCA is an educational and 
professional association, found- 
ed on 12 January litis year. Its 
aim is to develop and up- dale the 
public accounting profession by 
developing specialist educution 
and training programmes. It will 
also conduct examinations to en- 
sure that its members are prop- 
erly qualified to undertake their 
tasks. 

Groundwork preparations arc 
underway to establish joint exa- 
minations with the British Asso- 
ciation of Certified Accountants, 
with the ultimate aim of mutual 
recognition and reciprocity be- 
tween the two organizations and 


the international recognition t 
ASCA's qualifications. 

ln an interview with The Star 
Mr. Abu-Ghazaleh thepresidec 
of (ASCA) said the society mi 
co-operate and co-ordinate wii 
other Arab institutions with si 
milar objectives. On economi 
integration among Arab coun 
tries, he said he is opiimistn 
that this could be realized in thi 
future and cited the Golf Co- 
operation Council as an example 
of the beginning or such an ink- 
gration. Mr Abu-Ghazaleh said: 
lot can be done with proper cco- 
nomic planning and laeklingeco 
nomie problems in an organl/tt 
way. 

Ol he i me m bo rs servi ng on lhe 
ASCA Council are Mr. Abdul 
Miijecd Mohandis, Mr. Antonie 
Mallar, director of technical af- 
fairs and Dr. Salih Jadallah. 
director. .Arabian Peninsula. The 
rest arc, Mr. Salah El Ayoun 
director. Egypt, Mr. Wael Ah 
Chakra, director Middle Region. 
Mr. Abdcllatif Hassan director. 
Sudan and Dr. Mourad Gue-Uu 
director, Morocco. 


Mm 




ologyl ^ s ^ s * em no ' ^ novelty In Jordanian building lech* 

RSS research leads to 
new building technology 
It’ s ‘ system no. 5 * 

By Ibtisam Dababneh 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — A new ground has been broken In the field of tolMW 
technology in Jordan. The Building Research Centre of the JWJ 
Scientific Society has after six years of research and experiment 
come ont with a new technology of building known as * system » 

r ™?. sy s ,em *“Ptoys an all local technology In building- Ajjjj 
Trom its time-saving aspect, and heavy reliance on local buiww 
materials, the system no. 5 building Is more resistant to e* rir 
quakes than the other conventional buildings. 

system Is now being applied In the construction of** 
b! 4 . br . lc S; housing nnits known as the Prince Mohammed ho u J« 
Project. Sited in the Industrial area of Ruseifa, north east of A 
* he housing units are designed to house jj 
low Income group. The project covers an area of 
square metres and It is esfimated at JD 1,48,000. 


■" ana n is estimated at JD 1,48,000. 

ToT«fi * e ?a Building Research Centre at the RSS Dr- T* 

Jabajl fold The Star that four different systems of bnlldlog j 

fhn E il 0 li^ t l befo 7 e lhe syatem no. 5 was acquired. He said , 
the building which have been put up at the RSS campus, the wt 
Palace grounds and the Quelsma police station have received P 
acclaim. 


VMr,. tyfohammcd AJjour the project director of.'tW/Bi 
Mohammed Housing Project said the system no.' 5 is *{}e . 
ln ^ e8earc b activities for the development of the bj 
He expressed the hope that local buildlimcM 
ItP“» . L ad ? pt * be system lo executing their contracts. He dlSJf 
• ■ * ,0U ^ B 8 Would be completed by the end of next yes*- 
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West view of the hotel at the complex 



Ma‘ in Spa Complex 
to be ready next year 


By Sawsan Mu sal I am 

Star Stafr Writer 

AMMAN — The Zarqa Ma’in Spa 
Complex scheduled to be com- 
pleted in August this year, will 
now be ready by the middle or 
next year. The chairman of the 
ward of Directors of the Jordan 
Tourism and Spa Complex Com- 

R y , ^W Ab 2 uIlah A1 Hawam- 
deh told The Star that the delay . 
was due lo financial problems. 

He said however that, the gov- 

h .~ *T anted the com- 
pany a JD 1,500.000 loan 
Ihrough the Industrial Develop- 
fflent Bank. The agreement for 
loan was signed on I 2 May. 

Ma’in Spa Complex 

’ ■SJfJ* 88 ? ,n Ju, y 1982 s oon 

ii u £ co “ tract was awarded to 
- WrP ur En 8ineering Enterpr- 
The overal! cost of the spa 
1?X e * w? 8 estimated at JD 
Woo, 000. The company has 
about 50 per 
of the cost as follows- Paid 
JflN JD 2.500.000; two 
fej 1 i 10 *"* totalling JD 
Am 0 1 Si" 8 lha new 
lhe Inriui? i \ 5 5? loan from 

■ftS- Development Bank 
IJQ0nnS h ? r loan ° r JD 

gO, 000 from a Belgian com- 

PfJect r Z ai !i ng costs of the 
* ? et ^ ^suing 

ny 8 JJjJ 1 t0 ra 8e tbe compa- 
capital to JD 

ffnmBni wreLf ? Wfae ? the gov ’ 

*od bv on such an is sue 

local anS llSi 118 n ® w ioans Trom 
wflh the J°i ernat ional markets 

ton, M r tf5^ ern 5* ent ’ s Buaran- 
■ Mr, Hawamdeh said. 

® | ttagemenf ny haS also s i8 ned a 
gemenl agreement with Na- 


bih Nazzal & Sons Company 
which will run the business in 
co-operation with two Belgian 
companies; Spadel which is spe- 
cialised in natural therapy and Is 
now running a similar project in 
Brussels and Reslobel which 
deals in catering. Restobel 
usually caters for many Eu- 
ropean restaurants, airports and 
hospitals. "Therapy should 
co-ordinate with diet" Mr. A! 
Hawamdeh said. 

The Ma’in Spa Complex, is si- 
tuated 30 kilometres from Am- 
man. It consists of a first class 
1 40-room hotel with restaurants 
and three pools: a private swim- 
ming pool for hotel residents, a 
public pool for both swimming 
and treatment and a therapy 
pool. 

Besides (hcqp the complex has 
camping sites with two therapy 
pools and other services, two 
flats for the staff, n post office, 
water reservoirs and an electric 
power station. 


Hot springs 

The area where the complex is 
built is below see level. It has 59 
hot springs with a temperature 
sometimes reaching 69 centigr- 
ade and a natural sauna grotto. 
"Many Jordanians, Saudis and 
foreign visitors frequent the 
place", Mr. Al Hawamdeh said, 
“for chest, stomach, colon, re- 
spiratory system and skin dis- 
eases". He added that after the 
completion of the project, the 
company will sell bottled mineral 
water as medication for internal 
diseases. 


Scandinavian RC 

officials visit Jordan 

By Sana* Alul 

Special to The Star 

*^MAN — . An 

J e »t organi*. hIH*?? has been niade to Red Cross and Red Cre- 
P? J r ’ s I*ternaHnn J i S i 4 j 0 5L gboul * he *° r W to participate In this 
.■ 'd In Finland JIj 5 ed *- r0ss and Red Crescent conferences to be 
, ,nd SfWdeB respectively In September. 

jjegatlon of 81 lbe end ■ five day visit to Jordan by a 
If?®* Dental, «S_~ r ° ss °fflclals from four Scandinavian coun- 



VISIT THE 

AUSTRALIAN 
TRADE DISPLAY 

HOLIDAY inn hotelTamman — 

— —MAY 1800-2000, 2B-31MAT 1000-1200 1600-2000 


See first class 
Foodstuffs, Industrial . 
equipment, Home M 
products, AgriculturaP 
know-how, Automotive 
products 
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Chosen especially 
Sfcjfe ' for their suitability in 
4^5*: Jordan, these Australian 
products are very 

I competitive in quality, 
performance and cost. 

* :| Buyers and importers 
!Lil* are sure to find 
I something of interest, 

!«. Pl'ofjt or value at this 
display. Don't miss seeing 

im P° rt ant 

display. 




iQI For more inforniation 

■ Ask the Australian 
Commercial Counsellor 

P.O. Box 35201, Anjman, Jordan. 
Phone 673 246. Telex 21 743. 

P.O. Box 661, Centra I .Baghdad, Iraq. 
Phone 7193434. Telex 212148. 


JORDAN ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
NOTICE FOR ISSUE OF 
TENDER NO. 49/83 

JORDAN TRANSMISSION DEVELOPMENT - STAGE V NORTH 

TRANSFORMERS 

The Jordan Electricity Authority intends to extend the existing J.E. A. 132/6 KV substa- 
tion at Fuhels ln order to provide reinforcement to the electrical power supplies to the 
Fahels works of the Jordan Cement Factories Co. Ltd. 

For this, the Authority announces the availability of the following Tender Document be- 
longing to the 132 KV Transmission Development Project North Jordan Stage V as from 
Tuesday 22.5.1984. 

Tender No. 49/83: Transformers , 

Includes design, manufacture, Inspecting and testing, packing for export. Insurance, 
delivery to site, complete erection, commissioning and maintenance for a period of twelve 
months of one 132/6 KV 25 M.V.A. power transformer, one 6/0.4 KV 200 KVA 
Auxiliary transformer and ancillary equipment for Fuhels 132/6 KV existing S/S. 

The Authority invites the manufacturers and the qualified Tenderers only to bid Mr the 
above mentioned tender, and tenderers will be required to provide evidence of substantial 
experience in work of a similar nature which they have performed In this field. 

Tenderers who are interested In this Tender can obtain documents of the Tender from the* 
Tender Section at the Jordan Electricity Authority Building — Jabal Amman between Sixth 
and Seventh Circles, at a non refundable amount of JD 50 for Tender No, 49/83 which 
consist of one set (two copies), together with a set of tender drawings. 

The last date of submission of Tender to the Jordan Electricity Authority offices — Jabai 
Amman Is at 9.00 a.m. on Monday 13.8.1984 and submitted to the secretary of the 
Tenders committee. 

All offers should Include a. bid bond of 2 X or Tender price In favour of Jordan Electricity 
Authority. Any offer does not include this bond or received after closing date shall not be 
considered. .. . 

The Jordan Electricity Authority does not bind Itstlf to accept the lowest or any tender,- nor 
will jt be responsible for any costs Incurred by tenderers In preparing their tenders. - 
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Aqaba Railway requests $20million loan 


By Hlyam Asakrleh 
Special lu 1 he Star 
AMMAN — Aqaba Railway 
Carp. (ARCl has requested a 
loan of $20 million from the 
World Rank hi Washington to 
participate in financing a large 
project aiming al mi sing the cor- 
poration’s phosphate transporta- 
tion capacity to 4.5 million ton- 
nes per year from Iasi year’s 2.6 
million tonnes according to 
Mr Sahel flam/.eli. director gen- 
eral of the (ARC), who spoke to 
The Star in a telephone Interview 
after returning from Washington 
where he held discussions with 
the World Hank officials. 

The cost of I lie project Is ex- 
pected to be between Jl) 18-20 
million. The corporation will 
have to share In financing the 
project along with other sources 
that nre not decided ye I. The 
project comprises 4 minor 
projects for renewing other 
tracks, establishing new work- 
shops for general maintenance 
and repair, providing existing 
workshops with equipments and 
machines, and training staff. 



Phosphate train: Increasing capacity 


The corporation will publish ten- 
ders soon for the four projects 
which are cxpeclcd to be com- 
pleted In 1987, Mr Hamzeh 
said. 

As for projects under construc- 
tion. Mr Hamzeh said that two 
other projects are In progress 
which also aim at raising the ca- 
pacity of phosphate transporta- 
tion. 

Thu first project aims at 
renewing the 65-km long railway 
tracks between Ma’an and lialn 
Klghoul nl the cost of JD 4.5 
million. The project will be fully 


financed and carried out by (lie 
corporation. It is expected to fin- 
ish in the middle of 1985. 

The second project Is for the 
setting up of traffic lights along 
the railway line linking Aqaba 
and tbe phosphate mines. This 
will organize traffic, which will 
result in increasing the transpor- 
tation capacity. 

The cost of the project Is JD 
1.5 million and will be financed 
by the corporation Itself. A Bri- 
tish company Is carrying out the 
project which Is expected to end 
In 1985, Mr Hamzeh said. 
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Fertiliser plan! in Aqaba: Economic recession has had Its Impact 

Despite its over JD 5 million losses: 

JFIC plans to increase production 


By Ibtlsam Dababneh 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The Jordan Ferti- 
liser Industry Co. , (JFIC) finan- 
cial losses Tor 1983 were es- 
timated at JD 5,746.999 mill- 
ion, according to the company's 
annual report. 

The company's manager of the 
Marketing Department told The 
Star that the current economic 
recession has had its impact on 
fertiliser prices around the 
world. Mr Hani Khouri said that 
JFIC was particularly affected 
because it is still in its exper- 
imental production stages. 

Other reasons behind the 
losses,; Mr Khouri added, were 
the Interests to be paid to service 
the company’s loans, which 
were borrowed to secure the fin- 
ancing requirements of the 
project. These interests he said 
have reached twice as much as 


the company's capital. He also 
blamed the lack of foreign ex- 
change in consuming countries 
and the soaring rate of the dollar 
for the company's marketing 
troubles. 


He said in the period of 
1980-8 1 fertiliser prices ranged 
between $260-270 per metric 
tonne fob (free on board), while 
during 1 982-83 prices started to 
decrease reaching the $180 
mark. "But it is expected that 
prices will start to increase by 
the end of Lhis year,’’ Mr Khouri 
said. 


JFIC's expected annual output' 
in 1985 is estimated at 740,000 
tonnes of dlammonium phosph- 
ate and 100.000 tonnes of pho- 
sphoric acid. Mr Khouri said that 
365,000 tonnes of both ammo- 
nium phosphate and phosphoric 
acid were sold to a number of 


countries in 1983 at the value of 
JD 1 4. 4 million — instead of the 

385.000 tonnes figure published 
in the local papers. 

Although the company expects 
to reach its full capacity produc- 
tion in 1985, its performance in 
1983 was 40 per cent less than 
expected. Mr Khouri said that 
full production will mean raising 
tbe current 306,000 tonne fig- 
ure to 600,000 tonnes by the 
end of 1984. To guarantee the 
distribution of its products JFIC 
has signed long term contracts 
with India, which will import 

150.000 tonnes per year. In ad- 
dition, the company has con- 
cluded a marketing agreement 
for three years with American 
and Japanese companies to mar- 
ket 75 per cent of JFIC produc- 
tion. But JFIC will reserve the 
right to market its products 
directly especially, to India, 
China and Salidi Arabia. 


ACDIMA expands operations in’ 84 

Projects to be established in North Africa 


3y Joyce Niles 

Special to The Scar 

AMMAN — The Arab Company 
for Drug industries and Medical 
Appliances (ACDIMA) is plan- 
ning to establish drugs and medi- 
cal appliances plants in Arab- 
African countries, according to 
the company's Director General 
*r. . Muwaffak Haddadin. “We 
.ire studying this matter and a 
. jggestion that Tunisia be ACD- 
° fA’s starling point.’’ 

ACDIMA board of directors 
•tuld its annual meeting in Am- 
man on 16 May and studied 
plans to expand the company's 


operations. The company ; ex- 
pects to complete projects that 
are already in progress by the 
end of the coming year, Among 
these are a factory in Syria, 
which will produce 22,000 ton- 
nes of pharmaceutical glass con- 
tainers annually, with ACDIMA 
drawing up the plans for this 
project. The estimated total cost 
;of the project is 20 million Ku- 
waiti dinars and its capital KD 8 
million with ACDIMA covering 
25 per cent. ... . j . 

A Saudi Arabian pharmaceuti- 
cal formulation plant is about to, 
be established at the Estimated 
cost of KD 15 million apd (he ca* 



pitai of KD 6 million with 
ACDIMA’ s .25 per cent participa- 
tion, Mr. -Haddad said, 

P Athird project is aq antibiotics 
factory in Iraq to produce peni- 
cillin, tetracycline and erytbro- 
mycine and then to prepare syb- 
hetic penicillins and process 
them for final use, Total cost of ' 

h i*l project ls KD 40 miUiom 
witha.capital of KD.16 mUlion 

JJj}.* 5 ACDINiX particl- 
tJdtion, The tender documents -: 
have been sold to. various compa- 
nies and their offers", wiU be' 

received next . 


llill 


Big deals 

By Mamdouh El-Ghaly 

TWO BIG deals involving the Islamic Bank have reversed 
the rate of handling and created some demand for bank 
shares, mainly those of the Arab Bank. On the other hand 
prices increased slowly during the week, thus reinforcing 
hope towards a future improvement during the coming few 
weeks. 

Over 700,000 shares were handled at a market value of 
over JD 1,900,000 divided among 900 contracts; an in- 
crease of 22. 3 per cent compared to last week. The Islamic 
Bank alone had 7 0 per cent of total handling. 

The daily handling average came to about JD 385.000 
with a sharp deviation of 85. I per cent or 17 per cent of 
total around this average due to the huge deal involving the 
Islamic Bank. 

The shares of 6 3 companies were handled from which 26 
companies gained including: The Arab Financial Securities 
closing at JD 1.160 up from JD 1.030; Tile a!- Arab Insu- 
rance al JD 1 . 3 30 up from JD 1 . 2 1 0; The Arab Paper Man- 
ufacturing and Trading at JD 0.520 up from 
JD 0.490; The Jordanian Pipe Manufacturing at JD 1.040 
up from JD 1 . 0 1 6. 

The shares of 22 companies decreased in price including 
The Paper and Cardboard company at JD 1.650 down from 
JD 1.900; Petra Insurance ut JD 0.990 down from 
JD 1.000; The Universal Insurance at JD 0.860 down from 
JD 0.920; Arab Development and investment at JD 0.950 
down from JD 0.990. 

Fifteen companies had no change in their share prices. 

The Star index at closing lime came to 279.400; an in- 
crease of 1.2 points compared to lust week, or a 0.4 per 
cent increase. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 216,000 
shares were handled ut a market value of JD 120.000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the 
sectors according to the following percentages: 

Sector Market Last week's 

share share 

Banks 86.8% 57.2 J 

industry 1-3% . J 

Services I -J J-IJ 

insurance 1.9 -h 7-7“ 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded, by sector; 

Banks (out of Share Share 

16 traded) of sector of marnei 

I. Islamic Bank 80.5% 70 ^ 


2. Arab Bank 

3. National Bank 

Industrials (out of 29 traded) 

1. Arab Chemical Dctergonts 

2. South Cement Compuny 

3. Arab Aluminium 
Manufacturing 

4. Jordan Petroleum Refinery 

5. Jordan Phosphate Mines 

Services (out of 6 traded) 

1 . Jordan Electric Power 
Insurance (out of 12 traded) 

1 . Arab Insurance 

2. Jordan Insurance 


13 % 

12.4% 

10.9% 

10 . 2 % 

7.8% 


79.3% 


26.2% 

20.1 % 


The weekly record 



. A. -Catnpanies showing aq Increase In ®*°ck ^ 

- R Companies with a price decrease 

C.' .The mean recofd figure 


What next if the 


economy 


Gulf explodes? 

Oil market threatens to collapse 
under new pressures 



New opportunities 


By Robert Pouliot 

Star Economy Analyst 


AS IRANIAN and Iraqi air 
attacks intensified last week 
against tankers moving across 
tbe Arab Gulf. The question on 
everybody's lips was what impact 
an all-out explosion would have 
' on International crude markets. 

Already, insurance premium 
on marine cargo had increased 
by up to 50 or 60 cents a barrel. 
Spot prices were shooting up 
following $1 dip on quite trading 
in April and the total stock draw- 
down of 1.4 million barrels a day 
which took place during the first 
quarter of 1984. 

Oil companies around the 
vwld - outside the socialist 
*°rld - had come to a halt on 
the eye of the big motoring sea- 
ions, where refineries are all 
busy cracking gazoline and high 
priced light products. The pic- 
ture suddenly looked grim and 
!?* “Jf. Prospect of asking 
. , a ] made marketers and 
wholesalers shiver only four 
gf er the late st oil price cx- 

Not (hat oil inventories are 
particularly low around the 
world. According to the latest es- 
timate of International Energy 
Agency based in Paris, the in- 
,! r| a! world’s stocks (some 24 
nations outside the socialist 
■} 4 1 2 million tons, 
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which against all odds, has re- 
mained extremely strong. In 
both 19 73-74 and 1979-80, the 
US Dollar was relatively weak 
against other major hard curren- 
cies. although it was steadily re- 
covering in 1 980. But now. with 
the Japanese yen and the Eu- 
ropean currencies being so low 
against the US Dollar, any signi- 
ficant oil price rise would be 
highly detrimental to the world’s 
economic recovery. The case is 
especially true in Europe which, 
by contrast with North America 
and the Pacific basin (Japan, 
Australia and New Zealand) 
where oil consumption picked up 
by 7 and 8 per cent respectively, 
recorded a fail in its consump- 
lion over the first three months 
of 1984 down to 12.2 million 
barrels a day compared to 12,4 
million during the same period 
last year. This shows (hat eco- 
nomic recovery is still extremely 
slow in Europe and that oil com- 
panies are still drawing down on 
their stocks instead of going out 
to buy more crude. 

In fact- and this is extremely 
important, inventories expressed 
in days of forward consumption 
hove dropped by ov6r I I per cent 
hist year in Europe, from 1 07 
days in early April 1982 io 98 
days in AHrly January 1984. In 
Japan, thc situation is even 
worse destocking went on a 
massive and unprecedcnl scale 
dropping by 37 per cent from 
I I 7 days of forward consump- 
tion to 95 days In early October 
( and most probably in the 90 day 
zone today). 

Well, those two areas of the 
world which at times can operate 
as economic locomotives for thc 
rest of the world to support any 
American take-off are now the 
most vulnerable targets of a new 
explosion in the Gulf. 

Where the straits of Hor- 
muz blocked to oil tankers, it 
would cut off world supplies by 
about 9 million barrels a day. 
Half of that could be replaced by 
other sources arbund the world 
but a shortfall of. 4 io 5 million 
barrels a day, dearly all of Ja- 
pan's daily consurtiplion would 
simply create hevob and push 
prices up and up. Thanks to a 
dramatic exit out pf the Gulf area 
over the last two. years in favour 
of African and ijatlh American 
sources, the United $tgte s is how 
virtually sealed, off/fpm any ma- 
jor disruption. f NatyraIIy, Am- 
erica Will, still aefd th share the 
scarcity according 'tp- emergency 
sharing agreements concluded 
with the intentional energy 
agfincy but Washington will still 
be in g strong bargaining pos- 
ition. : I ' : . . 


on their current account. Out- 
side the Gulf area. Indonesia, 
Venezuela. Nigeria, Algeria and 
Libya will reap the greatest bene- 
fits since they will be in a pos- 
ition to lift their production con- 
siderably. The North Sea oil pro- 
ducers, which raised their pro- 
duction by 1 3 per cent over the 
last year could certainly lift 
slightly more their exports in the 
weeks to come. 

But the aftermath could be de- 
vastating. Indeed, any price ex- 
plosion today, coupled with a 
strong Dollar hiding Europe, Ja- 
pan and the entire Third World 
would have a boomerang effect 
against Opec by jeopardizing the 
whole economic recovery. That 
means that oil consumption 
would start falling again and that 
both Japan and European would 
speed up frantically their search 
to diversify oil sources and re- 
duce still further their depen- 
dence on the Gulf area. In olher 
words, a new price shock will 
most probably affect more Opec 
and the Gulf states than the 
world consumers on the long 
run. And even if the two warring 
nations settled for peace soon, It 
would be bad for Opec since boLh 
Iran and Iraq would fight desper- 
ately to re-conquer their old 
market share at the cost or 
Opoc's delicate price stability 
achieved over the last year. 


• MAINTENANCE SERVICES for medical eaulomenl 

c 9 ulpment and buildings at King Husstin 
Medical Centre: details available from thc Jordan Armed For 

of j“r00 O Cl«.nV5 e a "7* 1 SerTlMS " P °" «» ' 

“,? ur,crJ,: de,l,lls «™n«hl« from the 
aan Development Corporation upon payment of JD 50. 

° f ,lB ^ iD L B Informers: details 

C«i S opoo'Tymoi. 57 d 40.“ ° f R ° y "' 

• ASPHALTING OF road: details available from Karameh ru- 
ral council upon payment of JD 20. Closing date 28 \5ay. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
INVITATION TO BOREHOLES 
DRILLING BIDS 

WATER AUTHORITY of Jordan (W. A.J.) inv- 
ites all specialised local and foreign contractors 
to participate in the bidding for boreholes drill- 
ing in different, parts of the country. 

rnm«nV B ed r C ^ ntr S ct0 J s raay obtain the tender do- 
cuments at the Headquarters of W. A.J. in Jabal 

El- Hussein, Tender Department. 

Tender documents for two (2> contracts: 

d?n rt M r ? J £ r ~£, (3 ? borehol .“>' Southern Jor- 
available fo^Mo'Sech." 01 * 8 l0 “ ,i0n8 ttre 
A site visit shall take place as follows:- 

■ fiwt.'&a/K.’wa BK " — 
1 s-iw MMxri nr - *- 
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World Oil Supply and Demand ( I ) 
(MDB) 


Consumption 
North America 

1981 

18.1 

1982 

17.2 

1Q83 

16.8 

2Q83 

16.4 

3Q83 
17. 1 

4Q83 

17.5 

1983 

17.0 

JQ84 

1 8 0 

• ' ' - 

OECD Europe 

12.5 

12.1 

12.4 

11.4 

10.9 

12.3 

1 1 7 

1 1 7 

l ( 

OECD Pacific 

5.8 

5.3 

5.5 

4.6 

4.8 

5.5 

5. 1 

5.9 


Total OECD 

36.4 

34.6 

34.7 

32.4 

32.8 

35.3 

33.8 

36.1 

i • ' 

i 

Non-OECD 

ID. 8 

10.6 

30.6 

10.6 

10.6 

10.6 

10.6 

10.6 


Total OH 








1 ■ 

Consumption 

47,2 

45.2 

45.3 

43.0 

43.4 

45.9 

44.4 

46.7 


(hi supply 









OECD 

15.0 

15.5 

15.8 

15.6 

16.0 

16.2 

15.9 

1 6.4 

1 ij 

Developing Countries 

6.3 

7.0 • 

6.9 

7.3 

'7.5 

7.5 

7.3 

7.7 


CPE Net Exports 

1. 1 

1.5 

1.4 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1 4 

■ 1 • f . ‘i 

Processing Gains 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 . 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 


Total non-OPEC 

23.4 

25.0 

25.0 

25.6 

26.3 

26.4 

25.8 

26.5 


OPEC Crude production 

22.5 

18.7 

15.4 

16.7 

19.0 

18.9 

17.5 

17.8 

• ' 1 > -fi I-:' 1 

OPEC NGL 








'■ ' :■ 

Production 

1.0 

1.1 . 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

U. 

1 ■ %y 

Total OPEC 

23.5 

19.8 

16.3 

17.7 

. 2M 

20.0 

18.5 

18.9 

1 ;■ . '. m t i ■ 

Total oil supply 

46.9 

44.8 . 

41:3 

43/3 

46.4 

46.4 

'44.3 

45,3 


Supply/ Deniand Balance 



■ . i; 
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Company Stock Change OECD 

-0.7 

-0.8 

-2.6 

r0.2 

+0.9 

-i.i 

-0.7 

- 1 .2 

* r' 

■ ii': : f 

Government Stock 








: ' ,VX(\ 

Change (2) 

-KL4 

+0.2 

+0.2 

. +0.3 

+0.3 . 

+0.3 

+0.3 

+0.2 

■ . ‘ ■ ‘ . i ■ k, * 

. .: j J i ij/ f ■ 

Balancing Item 

0 

+0.2 

-1.6 

+0.2- 

+l;8 

+1.3. 

+0.3. 

-0,4 

■ 

Total 

*0.3 

-0.4 

-4.ft 

+0.3 

+3,6 

+0.5 

-0.1 

-1; 4 

•' «. jyi; | 

Notes: . 



• ”i: ■ 






: 1 .o ■■ tVi:-! 

1 / World outside centrally planned dconomied/ The OECD forecast assumes 1 
3.5 ner cent. . ■ : • _■ 

984 qcoqoihJc growth of I 


2. Includes stocks owned directly by US. German and Japanese governments but not 
darted oil companies or public corporations established iri some European countries to 
reserves. • i , , . 
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middle east 

American Jews criticize Israeli policies 


V(tf-:NA — ir largo number of speakers at 
varii-JS international conferences concern- 
ing the Palestinian question arc to be be- 
lieved, a major factor affecting financial 
stability of Israel provided by the United 
States is the powerful lobbying of Ameri- 
ca's Jews and others supporters of Israel 
an tong the American population. The poli- 
tical life of numerous politicians in the 
Stales is said to hinge on the stand she/he 
lakes on providing aid to this controv- 
ersial nation. 

In Lhc last few years, especially since 
the invasion of Lebanon in June 1982, 
there has l»en an upsurge of criticism by 
American Jews directed Inward (he ex- 
pansionist policies of the Israeli govern- 
ment. It is focusing on continued inter- 
vention in Lebanon, plus the occupation 
of Uit West bank and Gaza as well as the 
consequences of (his activity. Organizing 
themselves in a hotly called the New Je- 
wish Agenda, this activist group has 
spread to major cities throughout the 
Slates, ami. according m- spokes woman 
l ilen Siegel, speaking exclusively to the 
Star, it is gaining new. outspoken adher- 
ents rapidly 

Ms- Siegel, grand daughter til a Russian 
immigrant and brought up in a middle 
income Environment in Haliimnrc said “I 
grew up thinking that Palestine wus a bar- 
ren. uncultivated land, uninhabited ex- 
cept for u few beduins who tended 
camels in the desert... When 1 was in the 
school our class chanted a song that Ger- 
man Jews had sung as they were marched 
off to the crematoriums." 

But Ellen Siegel became a nurse. Aiyi in 
1972 while in Greece, she realized she 
was near Lebanon, and as " I knew very 
little about the Arab world, ( 1) wanted to 
learn more." Shortly after arriving in 
Beirut, she visited Bourj El-Barajneh 
Camp and was appalled. Her life has not 
been (he same since. Ms. Siegel went to 
Israel where she talked with citizens, 
worked on a kibbutz and spent time on the 
West Bank, and Gaza. "There were signs 
of the occupation everywhere; check- 
points, military patrols, settlements on 
Palestinian lands." For ten years, back in 
the States, she "kept informed about the 
Arab- Israeli conflict and did humanita- 
rian aid work for the Palestinian people. " 

On September 2. 1982, Ellen Siegel 
"went to Beirut as a Jew, to help those 
harmed by my own people, to show that 
not all Jews believed in Israel's policies. I 


A Jewish organisation called New Jewish Agenda came Into being In tbe 
United Stales, since 1982. This organisation. unlike others is against the 
Israeli expansionist policies and Inhuman activities in the occupied territo- 
ries. “I found out that in Israel there is no such word as ‘Palestinian' . The 
original Inhabitants of the land are called ‘Arabs' or ‘terrorists*. Each of 

us In the world has a name, a place of birth and I hope one day justice 

will be done and 1 will continue to work for that day. 1 will never forget the 
people of Sabra and Shatila", says Ms. EJIeu Sleqet. au active member of 
the New Jewish Agenda in an Interview with The Star, Geneva Correspon- 
dent, Carrie Nelle Thompson, while In Vienna. 

>■ T—T 1 rt* w ~ , *n i rw"*™* - 
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Israeli troops in Lebanon — an expansionist mission 


went also as an American, for the ammu- 
nition which left thousands or Pales- 
tinians and Lebanese dead, maimed and 
wounded was labelled "Made in USA.” 
She began working as a nurse in the Gaza 
hospital in Sabra Camp. She was there 
throughout the massacres. 

From this point Ms. Siegel's story va- 
ries little from that of other eyewitnesses, 
except that perhaps she feels a bit more 
anguish for she believes strongly in her 
Jewishness, and tike an increasing num- 
ber of Jewish Americans she is deeply 
grieved by the actions of the Israeli gov- 
ernment. She was also the only American 
to testify before the Kahan Commission. 

U is because of this deep concern, with 
a will to fight Israeli expansionist poli- 
cies, Ms. Siegel and thousands of her 


fellow amd sister American lews are pro- 
viding what they call "an alternative Jews 
toWy.'“ 

Members of the New Jewish Agenda re- 
call that ihecff Mirage or Israel since its in- 
ception in 1948. was that of a "tiny, bel- 
eapmd democracy, surrounded on all 
sidles fay hostile neighbours bent on its 
destruction." Bat they are now qeustion- 
ing their tong-held beliefs regarding both 
Israel's ““ vulnerability''’ and aggression, 
and are asking themselves "whether an 
Israel which applies totally different laws 
to Jew in West Bbnk can still accurately 
he described as the ‘democratic oasis’ of 
the Middle East". 

Andrea Barron, a Jewish doctoral 
student writing in the Spring issue of the 

Washington area Jews for and I&reeli- 


Palestinian Peace" Newsletter, presented 
the following alternatives: Emigrate to h 
racl and use the ballot box; register crot 
est through private meetings with Israeli 
government officials-, invite memebrs of 
various IsiaqK peace movements like 
"Peace Ndvf*' to address Jewish Ameri- 
can audiences; and participate inaaaltei- 
native; be a pare of a " progressive Jewish 
lobby". And this fourth point is *tai 
many American Jews are turning to. 

Feeling "Israel may be abusing... Am- 
erican aid. using it to subsidize set- 
dements in the West Bank", the new lob- 
bying group is stressing to both local and 
national politicians (hat the Israeli policy 
“both endangers Israel's long term survi- 
val and is antithetical to the Jewish 
concept of Justice" It is calling on the 
US government to add an amendment to 
the US foreign assistance Dill so that it 
would: Monitor Israel's settlement policy; 
provide a detailed report to Congress 
every six months on the result; Have Coo- 
gross direct the Suae Department in con- 
vey its concern ov»»r the "S2U0 t«> SJOO 
million annually \ spent) to •thicken' West 
U:mk settlements'’ if this money is being 
misused. 

Ms. Barron, representing the group, 
feels that "By means of this 'monitoring 
programme the United States will be send- 
ing a clear signal to the government of Is- 
rael that despite any newly conceived 
’ strategic consensus* , it still strongly dis- 
approves of the Likud's' vision of i 
‘Greater Israel*. By actively supporting 
such a programme. Jews in the United 
States could co-ordinate their efforts wilb 
those of tike minded Israelis whose vision 
is of a day when Israel's existence wilt not 
have to be guaranteed by a superpower 
nearly 10,000 miles away. 

This will not satisfy some critics of Is- 
rael; they will argue it is attempting loo 
little too late. But most will agree that an 
alternative lobby provides a new direction 
for Jewish power in the United States. 
And one does not forget the words of 
Ellen Siegel. ‘ ' 1 found out that in Israel 
there is no such word as ‘Palestinian. 
The original inhabitants or the land art 
called ‘Arabs' or * terrorists'.... Each oi 
us in this world has a name, a place of 
birth, a mother, a father, a childhood... t 
hope that one day justice will be done, anfl 
I wiU continue to work foT that day. I a™ 
never forget the people of Sabra and ana- 
tila.’" 


Arabs in the West Bank, Gaza lack medical care 


By Carrie Nelle Thompson 
Star Geneva Correspondent 

GENEVA — As the 38 th World Health 
Assembly meets at the United Nations in 
Geneva, a major question confronting the 
delegates is the Israeli occupation of the 
West Bank and Gaza. Reports submitted 
to the world gathering reflects as muoh 
political thinking as they do medical data. 
The price paid — or gleaned, depending 
upon whom one believes — - is by the per- 
ennial target, the PaLestinian- 

Repofts submitted by both the delega- 
tion of Israel and the Palestine liberation 
Organization recall the slogan enunciated 
by the • World Health Organization 
l WHO), "health 'ftor all by the year 
2000". The similarity of the respective 
presentation ends there. 


• Denoting the last .1 7 years, the Israeli 
report makes specific reference to ‘Judea, 
Samaria and Gaza' as it extols its pro- 



claimed virtues of the improved overall 
medical situation. Pointing to the ‘rapid 
p -pulation growth* the Israelis assert that 
i If sre is a coinciding "rapid socio- 
e anomic development... as measured by 
' si cio- economic indicators, much progress' 
, h s been achieved for and by the people. 
fi . measured by health status evaluation 
' I dlcators, the people benefit from an in- 
c easing quantity and quality or primary 
c -re and specialty services. ' 

The Israeli reportlinter alia’ emphasizes 
l is expansion of the public health infras- 
' ucture, "including safe water, sewage 
. id garbage disposal systems, food super- 
Vsion and improved general sanitation,; 
cjmbined with growing access, to and bti- 
; nation of personal preventive services". 

: The Palestinian representatives at the 
< onference would challenge the Israeli 
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Palestinian refugees — 
proper medical care a dreamt 

position. It bases its oondmdoM on the 
premise that health is a state of complete 
physical, mental and social well-being and 
not merely tbe absence of disease or In- 
firmity. 

The PLO report slates emphatically, "it 1 
seems that the living coneStionz in the oc- 
cupied territories are deteriorating all (he 
time, thus accentuating the break-up of 
the Infrastructure of. P a le stinia n society 
as a result , of the ar bi trar y m easure en- 
forced by Ups occirat1i»,'aatl|0rittes/* 
Representatives df the PLO charge that 
tbe social and economic measure* adopted 
by the occupying Tqrcee oq the Weat mtk 
are "contrary to all Use principles aed 
standards of international law, bet farther 


*he adneieznent off the objectives off the 
occupation authmities fay upsetting the 
demographic structure or the occupied 
territories. 

The Palestinians further charge that the 
Israelis. “Itanm the Palestinian citizens 
‘and force them to emigrate" for two rea- 
sons: To lesson (he effects of the increase 
in (he Arab population and, with the de- 
pasture of ‘ ’ intellectuals and skilled wor- 
kers’"" r to transform the remaining popu- 
lation and manpower into a proletariat 
Chat is dependent upon jobs provided by 
the occupation authorities- The PLO re- 
past concludes from the above that "the 
eatafitishmeni of settlements and the in- 
tnxfuctraa of settlers into (he occupied 
territories are intended to make the Pales- 
tinians too a ntinority aiming a Jewish 
majority.”* 

To lead weight to their perspective, the 
PaBcsS fn ag representatives point to the 
report of tUi special committee of experts 
■f>P«n«d by Ae World Health Assembly, 
in 1913, which stales ip part, "a com- 
plete auto off physical, mental and social 
wefl-he jpg canmg he achieved when the 
jnpdatap ia obliged to tire under (he an- 
frgpfr °* power. The com- 

adticc consider* (Ml (be health problems 
of the occapcd territories can be solved 
oaly to the extent (feat the poiftica] prob- 
lem cam be solved/’ . • . 

p rnki i m is not aobred. 
Nto ijo cs a rotation appear anywhere to 
W W?,. to te- t i ■■ l i m i t Thaa, TT the 
FWestipto* report fa accerate, the in- 
dggmw pry ateigoe oftfac Wait Bank and 
f to^gDto tippd ieaeCer. not least of 
aB aredfcaBy. , • ■ ; 

■ ■» finpi artoter, .per. ae. 


evaluations of the medical climat® ,a Sf 
occupied territories. But the 
ned special committee of experts jjj* 
ued a strong opinion. Noting that JJ j 
way to properly evaluate the smiM 
would be via a " monitoring of P*®gW* 
implementing the strategies... 
dance with the common fr^^.T 
format recommended by WHO ittM 
follow-up observations, the 
laments that the questions subauuea ; 
WHO for overall medical evaluation ■ 
not applicable within the context t oi 
^tion) prevailing in the JJJ 

nes. This is so because beaiihP . 
tion requires dialogue between doci _ ^ 
community that is based on JJL,, 
trust". The committee then q»“ 5 PJJj 
"how is U possible, in 
relationships are governed by n^J“ 
set up an effective health i sJJ»»j 
achieve the otyective of health siwocsw w 

byWH0 "- . ^-dodu 

committee 3 


ine special qonunmw ^ 

that the medical status of the ^IJreioeiy 
the West Bank and Gaza "to 
problematical, for okv*o«a 
present situation- But it expre^“ 
belief that there criuld be ! 

prove ment IT authorities could imp* ^ 
various recommendations c^atth 

time to time in reports to the w® 1 * 

..-a 


territories .better or *ptac ni 
years after occupati o n? 

ed by either side purport 
arguments, depending y 0 ®; 
interpretation. 

'tjil component & fio^ 

then the question is answered w® . . . 

ifty* . ..-v,; • ^ 
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' Qi Uompanies advise tankers not to enter Gulf war zone 

Tanker traffic drops slightly despite attacks on ships 


Gulf Co-operation Council (C.CC) in its meet ng In Riyadh. May 17 ruled out am 
American military assistance to defend lire Gulf in (he event of escalation of the 
Iraq- Iran war. Instead, the members have decided tn work nut a collective action to 
drier the threat. The past weeks have witnessed frequent attacks on oil tankers and 
cargo ships. In the recent air raids two Kuwaiti and a Saudi Arabian 

oil tankers were hit, while a 1'anamanian registered cargo ship was sunk 

'near Kharg Island. Despite all these there arc no significant decrease In the tanker 
traffic in tbe region. However, the attacks on tankers have made the Investors in the 
world oil markets nervous because of a possible oil shortage In the event’ of the war 
lakes a different turn blocking oil supply. 


WASHINGTON (Star! — The United 
Sutes has welcomed the I 7 May declaru- 
liofl of the Gulf Co-operation Council 
(GOCI to take joint action to confront 
threats to the security of Persian Gulf 
States. State department Spokesman John 
Hughes termed the Council’s reaffirma- 
tion of the principle of collective security 
inti jts determination to deal jointly with 
security treats "An important and appro- 
priate development." The action follows 
sloped -up attacks on neutral shipping in 
the Gulf. 

Hughes said the United States was en- 
gaged In "a vigorous round of diplo- 
macy" in an effort to defuse the situation 
in the Gulf, but he said no specific re- 
auests had been received from Gulf states 
for US military assistance. 

"The United Stales has long urged Iran 
to agree, as Iraq has agreed, to a cease- 
fire along the lines of last October's UN 
Security Council Resolution S40 which 
((affirms the right of free navigation and 
commerce in international waters and 
oils on both parlies to cease attacks on 
each other's ports and other economic 
targets, " hughes said. 

Tlie spokesman but declined to assess 
Im impact recent attacks on shipping in 
tMLuir might have on world oil supplies. 

So gr as we know, no ship has been 
tot. No cargo has been lost. There is a 
the ^Id market. There are 
JJJf “S strategic reserves in this coun- 
2ffi£^ r . C0Mn,rics ‘" 1,csaid - He also 
° BUC amon B various experts 
im S* 10 " news P ro 8rummes suggest- 
ion m!. ^ tmpact would not move 

wsh to the American market very 


soon should there be a serious imp- 
ediment to oil flows from the Gulf. 

‘ ' I think one has to look at the situation 
day by day and see what the impact is." 
Hughes said. "We certainly have talked 
of an escalation of violence and of being 
concerned about it. But I haven't heard an 
administration official use the word ‘cri- 
sis'," the spokesman declared. 

Meanwhile, according to Stale Depart- 
ment officials, Saudi Arabia has told the 
United States that it was concerned that 
Iranian air attacks on Kuwaiti and Saudi 
oil tankers during the past weoks risked 
widening the Iran-Iraq war. 

They reported that, in a meeting with 
Secretary of Slate-George P. Shultz, 
Prince Bandar Bin Sultan, the Saudi am- 
bassador. sought a recommitment of Am- 
erican support Tor Saudi Arabia and of 
continued United Slates willingness to 
come to Saudi Arabia's aid in case of cri- 
sis. He was given those reassurances, of- 
ficials said. 

State department officials said (he Sau- 
dis and other persinn Gulf countries 
wanted to wait until the last possible 
moment before asking Tor specific Ameri- 
can military help. This is because they 
have been told that for such assistance to 
be effective, the United Slates has to have 
access to Saudi Air bases and ports. 

Prince Bandar also conferred individ- 
ually with sonic senators, including the 
majority lender. Howard 11. linker Jr. ; 
the Chairman of (he Foreign Relations 
Committee. Charles 11. Percy, and Clai- 
borne Pell, the ranking Democrat on the 
committee. A sennic staff aide said the 
meeting were to give the Ambassador a 


Egypt’s tourism industry grows 

jtJ jy* [■*•* following arc excerpts from an Interview with Mr. Tcwflc Abdou 

ipondcot fir i M Ji s,c J r of ** 0Ur,s m by Dr. Allen Kopec, The Star Special Corre- 
■oiriun InHi.ti r ?" \ h c Minister emphasizes the government’s plan to Improve the 
liibvl s n coa nlry. The Industry according to him. Is steadily tncreas- 
•-* per cent yearly. 

SttJ? Esyptten Minister of $170." The Minister continued, 

jET’ Mr* Tewflk Abdou Ismail, "ninety per cent of the total of lncom- 

( J:° re cenlly that tbe tourism ludus- log tourist come from tbe Middle East 

Income for tbe current and the OECD countries. About 40 per 

I ooo min W ls £E * 50 million to £E cent of the total are Arab tonrists." 

JtolM annual Vnc'Jiai.’ ls an *!’ But (he length of stay of a tourist In 

^ Ismail at trihat pH **[ cen /‘ 1983 w,s 0nl y * sc#nt *** days ‘ 

WJwledincojM the rs * .1° 1950 s It was 23 days, compared with 

^teph rr * 1 6 days In tbe 1960s and fl d.ys in 

^ holiday tour Lrif.J “f 1 " 1 the 1970s. "This decline Is of great 

S*^anaK!2 from the Un- concertl to said Mr. Ismail. 

N* desire ili/lSu t ° or ’ Much of the cause of the decline be at- 

H,# lovernment * ^5* E i p ‘ tributed to Increased business visits of 

W an iMreiJ : Tor short duration and that, "OECD arri- 

Wi authorized va | s stB y only a short period as part of 

towt charff f SLjJprM ® f heir Itinerary of other Middle East 

?Wtei fiiro SI* w * T0| , < . alre *dy countlres. ’ ’ Mr. Ismaii also noted that 
ampb«rt,L-f¥f *» Ha goals, t0 g at e, 70 per cent of aU tourists ar- 

fotar iitolSrelLt i? Placed on ri vcd via Cairo by air but that 40 per 

2°tocei; ilUF 1 ” 1 J cent of the total visited Luxor and 

fptare to t£ * n4 J nfM r Aswan. 

nit for this Vurrent^f/ve- According to Mr. to 01 * 11 * ,he JJJJ 

,7 PWB ' . 2,000 AD be hopes, that tourism would 

'Mein coitrihwtn-» _ ■ contribute n full 10 per cent of the 

£ ,w >rt| i£ # i ,ht F, rI Ii te GNP. Ib a forecast of the next tea 

e fyptian I«»alL The Yeirs Mr, Ismail said, "tonrlsm's 

ll > 1 S 5 t| l fc " 9 S?J B contribution will double. This means 
E of this aimulf l ■■ Increase In contrlbuUoa of^O per 

SifM con riboTL- 7"* c»t of our GNP from Its current 4 per 

SWea and !. fro . m Tar,<M,s cent." When gnestloned ns to what the 

“ 'Mernatlonnl Instltu- yearly Income coaid be from tourism by 

?Mr. .ujL-," the end of 1987 Mr. Ismail i said, "our 

ilhto| 1 ni went on to sav that the projected Income for 1987 I* seventeen 

SPJwaKitussi " 

itefiSfc'iai'yrsse! 1 -^ssssl fsSXSJU’SR 


SSf j«S i'SBie. “J* u dWtanged 

tiSl t le b iL? ct#r - We now tSr 
tourist exchsugei per 

?•*» between $f50 sad 


contribute n full 10 per cent of the 
GNP. In a forecast of the next tea 
years, Mr. Ismail said, "tourism’s 
contribution will double. This means 
an Increase In contribution of 8 per 
cent of our GNP from Its current 4 per 
cent." When questioned ns to what the 
yearly Income could be from tourism by 
the ead of 1987 Mr. Ismail said, "our 
projected Income for 1987 Is seventeen 
million tourist nights at $200 per 
night. Tint means $3.4 ^billion. 

■' Commenting on tbe amount of Egyp- 
tians travelling abroad he stated that, 
"two mffllM Egyptians travel every 
year." , 



A Japanese oil tanker tn tbe Gulf — air attacks do not deter traffic. 


chance to discuss Saudi concerns and 
were not directly related to (he latest 
developments... 

Notwithstanding, Saudi Arabia and 
other Gulf Slates have reportedly decided, 
that they won't request US military 
protection against Iranian attacks on oil 
tankers in the persian gulf. 1( was decided 
during n give-hour emergency meeting or 
(he GCC at Riyadh. 17 May. that instead 
to try to defuse the Gulf crisis diplomati- 
cally by taking the issue to Lhc United 
Nations Security Council and the Arab 
League. The other members of the Gulf 
Council are Kuwait. Bahrain. Qatar. 
Oman and Lhc United Emirates. 

The Saudi Arabia in effect, have con- 
cluded that direct military co-operation 
with the US poses a greater Hi rent to their 
security than does the fallout from the 
Iran- Iraq war. They are not likely to seek 
American help unless (he Iranians sharply 
escalate their attacks on tankers or oil fa- 
cilities. 

Announcement of the Gulf Council's 
collective decision underlines the inability 
of Gulf Slates to effectively counter 
recent attacks on shipping in the Gulf. 

However, oil-tanker traffic in the Guir 
has dropped only slightly despite recent 


attacks on ships by Iran. !n a latest deve- 
lopment early this week, a Panamanian- 
registered cargo ship sank in the Gulf af- 
ter being hit by an identified missile. Ac- 
cording Lloyds reports the 17,000 Ion 
bulk carrier was reportedly attacked near 
Iran's Kharg Island. 

At a news conference in London. Ste- 
phen Merrclt. an official of the Insurance 
Exchange and a Marine Insurance under- 
writer. said: " Business has fallen off" 
somewhat in Gulf shipping due to attacks 
on five oil tankers and three dry- cargo 
vessels in the past few weeks. But both he 
and oil company officials in London said 
that, because of the lucrative nature of 
Gulf oil shipping, they don't expect any 
serious decline in tanker traffic unless at- 
tacks on ships escalate sharply 

Several oil companies have reportedly 
cither advised tankers not to enter the 
Gulf war zone or have suggested that they 
may issue such instructions, ns concern 
widens about both tanker safety and rising 
insurance premiums in that region. 

Prices on Hie oil markets are fluctuating 
and hence traders and analysts said inves- 
tors were still nervous about the prospect 
or curtailment in oil supplies after the 
recent attacks on tankers in the Gulf. 
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PALESTINE IN BRIEF 


Palestinian theatre launched 

A NEW Palestinian theatre and art centre was launched with six days of drama, 
ransJc and exhibitions in occupied Jerusalem last week. According to a member of 
the troupe Mr. Daoud Kuttab, the new centre has been organized with a view to 
provide better conditions and opportunity to develop local talent as the Palestinian 
artists In the occupied territories lack such facilities 

Arab Institute head arrested 

THE DIRECTOR of the Palestinian Culture Institute At Taifae, Mr. Salah Bar ansi 
has been arrested by Israeli police last week .at Ben Gurlon airport on his return 
from London. He is being questioned for alleged connection with Individuals or 
groups hostile to Israel, 

Conference of Arab educators opens 

A CONFERENCE of Arab educators opened In Shfaram, Wednesday to pin point 
the "shocking" state of education In the occupied Arab territories. The confer- 
ence organised by the heads of Arab committees in the occupied area is intended to 
pressure the Israeli authorities to provide the territories its "fair share" of 
funds. 

Demonstrations for release of Levinger 

SUPPORTERS OF Klryat Arba leader Rabbi Moshe Levinger demonstrated ontside 
the prime minister’s residence In the occupied Jerusalem and demanded Levi- 
nger s release. Police sources reportedly said tbs|t they have no Intention In Ini- 
tialing the release from custody of Moshe Levinger, who Is suspected of having 
prior knowledge of the conspiracy to attach the Hebron Islamic University and of 
Incitement of terror. According to reports, at least 2 terrorist suspects have still 
to bf arrested in this connection and ope of them Is In the United States. 
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Dangerous escalation 

THE SERIOUS escalation of the Gulf crisis lust week and Saudi Arabia's 
announce me tils that it will retaliate against any Iranian attacks on oil 
(ankers operating in its territorial waters is an indication that the Iran- Iraq 
war is no longer n forgotten one. In fact the latest developments threaten to 
affect not only oil supplies to the industrialized world, but regional coun- 
tries too. 

Both Iraq and Iran arc now finding it difficult to exporL their ojl. Until 
recently Iranian oil supply was not affected by the war, but Iraq's latest air 
attacks on oil tankers operating in Iran's waters around the Kharg Island 
has forced Iran to respond by attacking Kuwaiti and Saudi ships. The last 
incident was considered a violation of Saudi Arabia's waters and thus an 
aggression against the kingdom. Jn addition Iranian threats to block the 
Straits of Hormuz were once again renewed, this time receiving more global 
attention than they did previously. 

But the most serious development of all is the United States’ decision to 
form a new high command to deal with the Gulf crisis. This, a NATO 
commander announced on Tuesday, will involve America's controversial 
Rapid Deployment Force, which was formed to deal with a sudden threat to 
oil supplies emanating from the Arabian Gulf. 

We have warned before that one of the most dangerous results of the 
Iran-lraq war was that it would eventually open the Gulf region to outside 
powers. 'I he present situation gives the United Slates what it always wanted 
namely, an excuse to control and manipulate the GulT region. If the US 
succeeds in its objectives it would not only increase the possibility of a 
global confrontation over that small but vital area, but also limit the fre- 
edom and independence of the peoples and slates or the Gulf. 

Once again we call upon the Arab l eague. Organization of Islamic Confer- 
ence and the Non-Aligned Movement to take the initiative in reducing the 
tension and bringing the parties involved to the negotiation table. Until now 
no serious al tempi has been launched Lo bridge the gap between Iraq and 
Iran's positions. The recent escalation of war could be an attempt on both . 
sides lo draw- world intention so as to find a way out of the present stale- 
male. It is anybody’s guess w'hat the consequences will be if the present 
crisis continues. The world stands lo lose more iT it allows US’ logic of 
power politics to unfold. 

Independence Day 

MAY 25 is a memorable day to all Jordanians as it marks the day of in- 
dependence from British colonial rule. To many of us, old and young, this 
event evokes vividly the struggles and .tribulations of our forefathers to 
achieve independence, and restore the dignity and integrity of the peoples 
of this region. 

The struggle for Jordan- people and leadership is far from over as the 
threats and challenges are manifold. Indeed, Jordan, ever since the day of 
independence has continued its fight to achieve Arab unity and preserve tho 
integrity of the Arab soil of Palcstind. In 1948 it was the army of Jordan; 
under the leadership of the late King Abdullah which fought bravely and 
averted a total Zionist takeover or Palestine. . 

Jordan, under the leadership of His Majesty King Hussein, has shoulde- 
red its historic responsibility with steadfastness as the liberation of Al Aqsa 
mosque and the rest of Palestine has and remains a central objective in the 
foreign policy of Jordan. • . , 

With pride Jordan, people and leadership, can ponder the achievements 
at the social and economic levels: In the educational sphere, illiteracy has 
been almost wiped out coupled with the establishment of three .universities; 
in the communications field Hie accomplishments are all; too evident; the 
industrial and agricultural sector have witnessed breath-taking growth wit 
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coupled with a relatively very high standard of living that 1?. enjoyed by the 
people of Jordan. - ; 

These accomplishments have been inade in the shadow of evCry close 
co-operation between government dnd people, the public ahtj The private 
sectors. .. ■ ’• 

The recent reconvening of the Jordan Parliament is but, yet another step 
forward in the march of the Jordanian: people for democracy,; ip- a fashion 
that affords deferrence to traditions, and- legacy. •« • . '> • 

On this occasion of Jordan’s independence the emotions of joy and tope 
are evoked: Joy nt the accomplishments that have thus- fa^beqrt matte, 4»d 
hope that a bright future lies ahead that includes the I i be fat (on rof Palestine 
and the holy places of Islam und Christianity from Zionist occupation. 


From our correspondent 

‘We all have the same 
mother: Palestine . . . 9 


GENEVA — “If Christ were to come to 
Jerusalem today he would cry over it, 
weep over it' * . So said activist and former 
Archbishop of Jerusalem Monsignor Hila- 
rion Capucci in what he wanted to be 
“not a political statement but a religious 
statement." 

As he addressed the conference, “ Jer- 
usalem" held at the University of Geneva 
over the weekend, forcefully declaring, 
“I am not a racist. I am not anti-Semitic. 
Every man is my brother. A Jew as a Jew 
is my brother and I respect his religion as 
my own," Capucci shook his head sadly 
as he then lowered his voice and added, 
“Today Jerusalem is a city of war rather 
than a city of prayer." 






Condemned as a terrorist by many sup- 
porters of Israel, and having served in a 
prison after being found with weapons in 
the trunk of his car in Jerusalem, then 
subsequently banished, Capucci was al- 
most strangely non-violent in his appeal 
before his audience of several hundred 
people for the return or Jerusalem as a 
“holy city." But this peaceful stance was 
■ mistaken by no one for resignation to the 
fail accompli in which some see present 
day Jerusalem. Capucci's talents as an or- 
ator were apparent in every emotion- 
laden declaration, and his audience fre- 
quently interrupted him in a style best de- 
scribed as that of the “born again" Chris- 
tian variety so prevalent in the Southern 
part of the United States, 

Can the words of Capucci accomplish 
not? 1 hlS purported arms smuggling could 


Stressing the historical brotherhood of 
Muslims and Christians living alongside 
one another in the Middle East, Capucci 
recalled his own experience of surviving 
the 1967 entrance of the Israeli army into 
East Jerusalem, where “with fear and an- 
guish we were all closed in our own 
houses, hermitically sealed in the heal of 
June. We were in total darkness. (We 
saw) the Red Cross team burry all — Mu- 
slims and Christians — together in a 
huge common grave." 

Capucci feels that since that time “Jer- 
usalem has gone from bad to worse. The 
smell of cigarettes has replaced the smell 
of incense. Holy places have been made 
into museums. The atmosphere of reli- 
gion has changed to an atmosphere of 
pleasure. “ One indication of this, accord- 
ing to the Capucci, is that prior lo 1967, 
95 per cent of the foreigners visiting the 
city were pilgrims and 5 per cent were 
tourists, whereas ‘ ‘ today the figures are 
reversed". Calling the situation “abo- 
minable", Capucci says the church in Jer- 
usalem today is “in its death throes. 
There were one-hulf million Christians in 
Jerusulcm in 19*18. Today there are only 
85,000 of all denominations throughout 
Palestine, so about 400.000 faithful have 
left." 

If the listener had not known that the 
Greek Orthodox official had been labeled 
“terrorist", “extremist’’ or one uf many 
others by those who find Capucci less 
than welcome in the city he si ill calls his 
home (“Jerusalem is my soul. Only my 
body is away. My spirit and soul will al- 
ways be in Jerusalem"), then one would 
find it difficult to associate these epithets 
with him after hearing him. The closest 
the religious figure came to implying ac- 
tive militancy was his statement, 1 10 
leave us in peace, ( the Israeli) have a 
price to ask. just one: To behave like 
sheep. We will not. It is better to die. 

Wliat more accurately capusalized Ills 
seventy- minute plea for the restoration of 
his city as a Jerusalem for all people was 
the simplest, most poignant oi 
statements: “(native born) _ Muslims. 
Christians, and Jews all have the same la- 
ther. ^ God. and the same mother. Pa |es ‘ 

tlne ‘ Carrie Nelle Thompson 
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Contractor’s fault? 

To the editor: 

; Since 20 Veal's we ( my family) have been living in Al- Wannanat area north of Marks 
ana (ne sewerage system has unfortunately not reached our house. • 

ApprpxlrtateJy three yeaF$ ago a contractor, at the behest of the Water and Scwej’ 
S.?® ^farted work on a sewerage line in thd same street that we llvei”; 

The contractor , however, did not include our house in the newly constructed sews^ 
age line despite the fact that the line was extended tn alt the houses in the slree 


,, , L —r •■•v.um UUI UVUOt. Ill llig US. TV IT - — , 

age tine despite the fact that the line was extended to all the bouses in the stree 

Tor four houses, including pur o\yn. . 

-° ^ he Water and ^swerage Authority to plead with them to rectify the 
9rdei*s fof the completion of the sewerage line. After much hag 
glingril became known to US that the contractor alleged that the land Is rocky 

thus could. not L complete the .line. • 

vS®? 1 , ,ax j wy ? rs | ^ ^ l* a y sewrage fees) and we demand equal mid JjjjJ 
treatment * We * plead With' the Water and Sewerage Authority to take , 

action to redeem this problem; .• .. _ 

-rU ■: ' •!?:>* > r T" 1 . v' * -V 
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Iran-lraq war: 

A psychological 
dimension 

Greetings to Jerusalem! 

WHY IS Iran so adamant about its refusal to negotiate with 
Iraq on reasonable terms? Why has the conflict between the 
two neighbours dragged on for so long? Is il strictly a border 
dispute or geographic proportions or does it have some other 
dimensions not so apparent at first glance? 

The forty- four month conflict seems to acquire new vital- 
SnZZ'E Y UaIi L y thal forces ItMlf not omy on the 
SSrif w/lh h° S bUt n n lhe awareness of the entire 

three million refugees, around two hun- 

ares on° U iS5h d cw! d ’ dostr °Y ed and damaged towns and vill- 
»!? ^ ^ s J des * m °unlmg indebtedness instead of the 
nnml 757 c ° mfortable foreign reserves, halted socio- eco- 
n bo,h count ries, untold numbers of 

. « and erup,ing - 

Iwm the ‘crthersSS.? a ? r iS do1 " 8 thftl is causin 8 so much 
reason for °!Lf nn ' d ? A fu f Y } hot transcends the bounds of 
a men; A fuf y that causes young men. 
S theiM«nW ii° murch barefoolcd ‘mo the minefields 

inloSe vallint ^P P «°ri the ? nce mi,d ,rania '« turned 

e valiant tigers fighting so ferociously now? 

agafnsTfhe ‘iJr.i l0 P & r ° pressed an & cr »"d frustration 

^ and once com?o “ f "° rW . cu, i urc 0,1 their sedate feml- 
where i«^?. W,mr ° rtBb,c sl Y ,e of life- Once, u man know 

Imam ‘f® Mullah * the Shaikh, the 

gle, Now there IS! ^ Kuru ' ull ' knowin 8. familiar and sin- 
tern. ea S tem re c : “ re , t0O , m , Hny sourcus > western, not so wes- 
• colour? too i £ Islanucj loo many sources, too many 
choices! any shades * 100 mai, y demands and too many 

trS^elaifl J?if u f h,n8t P« shin 8 80 hard that one could not 
■STintf 80,n « g 0,1 around him - Arc the Fra- 
roSan ESrn^', Shl ' ite8 ' Middle Eastern, Eu- 

IiSSi-’ . i Aryan ' Persian, pro -Arab, anli- 

.•ya, what are they? They wondered. 

^afusioSTtn S, det i l‘ search for identity" added further 

1 Stour ann?hil S H*° d ^ ypt * IIfe- Somo sa Y added Priothef 

liked 'it ?i h h 0 ^ im ? nalon and * whether one liked or dls- 
ifcmerited rhyme and roason though some say 

! fajs flock? Where Was lhe Shah going and whence did he 

Tess ,ed furth er and further into the wilder- 

; ®traaedv S r,! n d F eams and paranoic obsessions. That is 
World Sdiv A* ’ indeed most of the nations of the Third 
• ‘ffig'dSar 1 uief he very t * me when they need a steady hand 

•Vtf'tiouAd vBSin ^ B mL 8Uid , ing P ace ' the Y are 1)6861 b Y men 

tootanjaca] s Pht identity, half truths and often mega- 

...rjwwaca] delusions of grandeur. 

'■«*WilGl'5nSl P Sy e f °^, COn ^ us i°n add themselves upon Lhe 
You dress up peasants, simple talk 
■ lough '■tom*: Lr' ave . .^9 al luned over the centuries to the 
-/ipuiki Unifnrm B rU 4?i l! fe . and bs serene simple ways with 
•MVe ah armu* 1 ^ braids and medals and you think you 

■ J|ie ;neighbourhood wh ch you can beeome the “power" of 

d9es nof no sou *' no s P*rit and no driving force. It 

?Was Hm a * man on the peacock throne to whom it 

■.Imam with c7 , y and with whom it finds no afHnity. The 
iltes is c«i 0 .. lur . Pan -; for «f« J I eyes and his voice via cass- 
!? lk Wavs J,u°c ld0 " l . ,f y with. He speaks folk language in 

■ ptoce he dAa. am "’ar phrases and (hough he lived in 

knowledM ^ It? 1 8 Pf ak French with his people. His source 
tnent as ] K e . ! 5,a m*c source is already as familiar to 
^rnmunicatp ® They need not learn new tricks lo 

•■ J|9®nde,.anri a,m< and his sayings with all their in- 
*heir Uvea. ,mager Y ar e theirs. They have known them all 

,-^t'rlSSi,y*^*. Bn international transnational language 
^ of th» irJSL nat,ona,ilies and frontiers. That is the im- 
• !*l^rigry aji hfY ' himself and lo his people. If the Imam 
, ipOflJe; Siiddetiiw n ,S an ® ry and lhe once peaceful people 


"Wiciifle anfi c*« J 0r - better pr for worse Iraq blocked the 
r? 81 ? 1 thus t^<J!5° d stead fa st in Us path. The fury and the 
■ Iran's “ 0re meaningful, for what was stopped, 
ijyoiutfqa anicU] Vie W; was a historical phenomenon: a 
^Pped by f 9. v °lution that should not have been 


IT IS with due gratefal acknuwl- 
edgement that I begin (his word 
°? ‘P'ny- referring to the appre- 
cwtively deep-insighted article 
or Iasi week s issue or The Jer- 
usalem Star, entitled “Keflec- 
lions on Literature." Dr Nabil 
Sharif has handled what I wrote 
about "Literature and the Arab 
world some two weeks ago with 
a cerium amount of esteem 
which I am unworthy of. But 
what is worthy of a second round 
of brief commentary is to 
concentrate on one major point 
raised by Dr Sharif. 

H is primarily. Dr Sharif's re- 
mark about “art for its own 
sake." I quite agree that “an 
for its own sake" has had a 
great output of literary distinc- 
tion. I also quite agree that not 
all literature must by necessity 
be oriented to realistic social iss- 
ues. But I still do contend that 
any literature 'which aspires lo 
achieve some significant literary 
fame and survival, that is his- 
torical survival, must in a way 
eater for a world- wide important 
issue. In other words, to see into 
the main stages of world- 
civilisation development and to 
discover the main line that this 
development has constantly 
taken, dropping from time to 
time into troughs of recession 
and stagnation but ever and anon 
pulling itself up lo continue the 
main upward ascent to a new 
peak of achievement to be added 
to former similar peaks. 

I do contend that this view of ( 
the world's progress must always 
be in the mind of a literary > 
wriier. If art for its own sake j 
should be ever treated, let it not i 
serve absurd issues abortive of , 
the main end of civilizational 
development and blurring the vi- i 
sion as to the place any local 
realistic issuo has within this < 
ever- widening and rising per- t 


spect i ve of human civilization, 
i-el art Tor its own sake rather 
employ the introverted tendency 
lo sell -discovery it has so brill- 
lanlly mastered towards the ex- 
pusure of any signs of weakness 
or strength it can delect in a ccr- 
a,n ,ocal actuality in relation to 
the general upward-pointing 
broad line or civilizational pro- 
gress. * 


By Henry Matar 


To illustrate, one might as well 
ule the example of the great 
Kussiun novelist. Dostoevsky 
Nobody can ever deny the man's 
gigantic contribution to world lit- 
erature. us revealed in his mas- 
ter pieces of literature such as 
/Crnnc and Punishment.” 

. ® Brothers Karamasov," 
and " fhe Underworld." Nobody 
can cither deny that Dostoevsky 
was a talented master of the 
practice of art for its own sake as 
can be seen in his penetrating 
digging into the innermost dep- 
ths of the human soul’s suffer- 
ings and shortcomings, again so 
sharply delineated in the 
“Idiot.” 

But why. may one ask, could 
he manage to bring out the hu- 
man misery and remorse so brill- 
iantly into relief? He managed to 
do so because he was all the time, 
delving deep into the ineptness 
of the upper middle class type of 
contemporary Russia, to see the 
way out of the mire of confu- 
sion, corruption and dilemrita 
that such type found himself 
weltering in against adverse 
odds. 

Why could such a didactic fic- 
tion as Ibn Tufeil's “Hayy bin 
Yaqthan” appear in the twelfth 
cenlury of Islamic Spain, aljeast 
six centuries before the rise of 


its European counterpart of Da- 
niel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, or 
around seven centuries earlier 
than Jule Verne's nnd H.G. 
Well’s initiation of scientific fic- 
tion in France and in Britain re- 
spectively? 

The answer seems simple 
enough. The Arabs had for at 
|east three centuries, before Ibn- 
Tufeil. been involved in the 
task they then look upon them- 
selves of translating and trans- 
mitting the then known or exis- 
tent heritage of ancient Greece 
and Rome. And the Arabs had 
even at that lime mastered the 
task they had undertaken They 
completely lived in and with the 
scholastic research and the quest 
or learning they so heartily dedi- 
cated themselves to. They be- 
lieved in the message they were 
spreading to mankind. Hence the 
actuality of the publication of di- 
dactic fiction, as illustrated in 
Hayy- bin Yaqthan. It was a fic- 
tion that dealt with the philoso- 
phical issue of man’s search of 
knowledge. No such urge for 
writing (his kind of fiction could 
have been possible, but Tor the 
maturity of Arab thought at that 
.time. 

We have not as yet developed 
the true conviction that it is only 
by scientific research, invol- 
vement, attitude and way of 
thinking that we can claim to be 
getting fairly smoothly enough 
along with the contemporary 
world of ours^T. V. programmes 
of science that are given nowa- 
days are either part of Western 
propaganda or talks in Arabic 
about science. We receive them 
passively and forget what they 
are about as soon as we stop lis- 
tening to them. To us they are a 
show rather than a fact or 
necessity of civilizational pro- 
gress. How can scientific fiction 
then possibly come into being? 


^inTioran cju nr ' r. > *;• 


Honeymoon diary 

48 hours in Nairobi (3) 


THE TRANSIT lounge was a big square room with 
access to public toilets, where cockroaches lived 
and prospered, a mini bar, which was closed al- 
most 23 hours a day and six telephone boothes of 
which only (wo worked. Soon we settled in one 
quiet corner of the lounge and like all social ani- 
mals we began to examine our surroundings. 

Moses is a black South African. He and his wife, 
who are from Swaziland, obtained visas from the 
Kenyan High Commissioner in Kampala, Uganda. 
They were planning to visit friends in Nairobi, but 
when they arrived at Kenya’s airport Moses was 
denied entrv because he carried a South African 
passport, while his wife was able to enter. "They 
(old me that they have no relations with South 
Africa because of the apartheid policies, but it is 
me that such policies are directed against," he told 
us. They would not listen to him and ordered him 
to leave. But Moses' ticket could not be endorsed 
by any airline except the .one that carried him to 
Nairobi and since that company operates to and 
from Kenya only once a week, Moses had to stay in 
the airport until Thursday' — four days away. 

Moses told us of Lhe corruption Lhat is eating up 
all government systems in most African states. 
“According to. the Organization or African Unity’ 
charter Africans can travel freely and without hin- 
drance throughout the black continent. " he said. 
“But in reality Africa of today is one of many 
closed doors.” 

Moses had been in the airport for three days 
when we met him. He was young with intelligent ' 
eyes and knew a lot about his country's politics and 
Africa's woes. “I am treated here like a criminal ■ 
because) l carry South Africa’s passport and yet I - 
dm as black as they are. I see Britons, Ameridan^, 
Australians and Germans entering Kenya like Ian- ■ 
dlords and many of them have either been or have 
businesses in South Africa. It is an unfair world. " 

In another corner sits a blagli; giant: A huge iman 
jn white dress and >ed fez on pis bead. Prayer 


beads shine in his hand as he moves the beads from 
front to back. Every hour or so he stands up and 
prays for a long time. Nothing moves him or exc- 
ites him, and he is not worn out like us. 

Sheikh AH Bch is a Muslim ‘ daieh’ or caller to 
faJam from the Senegal in West Africa. In the 
whole journey I was not affected, amused and 
sadened as I was by this man, Sheikh Ali had been 
stranded in the airport for three days now. He was 
travelling from Dakar, Senegal to Brazzaville In 
Congo in Centra] Africa. In Brazzaville he was de- 
nted visas because he did not carry enough money 
to sustain him for the two- month period he wanted ■ 
to stay there. He was deported on the first plane : 
leaving and thaL of course is how he got lo Kenya. 
Now he sal on the floor holding his prayer beads 
and waiting for a way. to return to Senegal. Kenya 
wanted him out, the airline/which was forced to 
carry him to Nairobi wanted $500 from him and he 
needed money to buy his way to Dakar. 

Sheikh Ali spoke perfect classical Arabic. He had 
calm features and a clear pronunciation of Arabic 
words. Since he only spoke French besides Arabic 
he did not communicate well with the airport offi- 
cials. So I volunteered to translate from Arabic to 
English and vice versa. 

The black giant told me things that I did not 
know about Senegal: almost 1 00 per cent of the po- 
Ambic and were fervent Muslims, 
bheikh Ah was a religion teacher in the village of 

£ d i year he travelled throughout 

Africa in the spreading of Islam. He visited 
Modi nab and oil holy places in Arabia He 
has been to Paris to study, Cairo, Khartoum, maftv 

.iJSS 0 ? 5“ ,0 wn? and cities and a wide number of 
black African countries. , 

m y wife a nd I were anting friends. 

Ji!5Lif? w our J 8111 ® 5 and we knew. theirs. We 
f ® elin * s an . d fears. Away from all 
S^al. ethnic and racial differences we were un- 
ited by our humanity and predicament., i 
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A chance for 
joint Arab 
action 

By Ya'coub Jabcr 

THE WAR in the Gulf seems 10 be 
heading towards a new very grave si- 
nge involving large-scale confrontation 
between Iran on one hand and Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and Iraq on the other. 
No concrete effort has yet been made 
in contain the coming dangers. 

Iraq has announced Unit it would 
lighten its economic blockade against 
Iran to force it lo agree to a political 
settlement. Iran, in the meantime, is 
determined to curry on wiLli its attacks 
on Saudi and Kuwaiti oil tankers, thus 
paralyzing shipping in the vilul wat- 
er wny. 

Saudi Aruhia and kuwnii arc mem- 
bers or the Gulf Co- operation Council 
whose foreign ministers met lust week 
lo consider the siLualkm and agreed on 
collective measures to guarantee safe 
shipment of their oil. Saudi Defence 
Minister Prince Sultan Din Abdel Aziz 
said later that the Iranian attacks 
should not go unpunished. Taking it at 
its face value, the statement could 
mean that Saudi Arabia, probably in 
co-ordination with other member 
states of the council, intends to use its 
air force against Iran if the attacks 
continue. 

So the war may very well expand, 
with other countries getting involved 
in the strife. Their involvement will 
inadvertantly give aid to Iraq and in- 
crease the military pressure on Teh- 
ran. 

The expansion oF the war which 
threatens oil shipments to the West 
could lead to one of two developments: 
Increased international pressure to put 
an end lo the war, or direct interven- 
tion by foreign powers. 

So far, the United States has main- 
tained relative coolness towards the 
Gulf events. But Washington has ap- 
parently played it that way in order not 
lo look anxious to exploit the situation 
in the service of its strategic plans in 
the region. 

. Washington, it Seems, wants a 
direct call for intervention from Arab 
Gulf slates because such a call would 
enable U to dictate Its terms, including 
the long-sought goal of gaining facili- 
ties for its forces in the vitally strate- 
gic area. 

Gulf states have repeatedly said they 
oppose foreign intervention and would 
rather depend on their own joint 
defence arrangements. They report-, 
edly said so to US Under- Secretary of 
State for Near East Affairs, Mr. Ri- 
chard Murphy, who visited three Gulf 
states a few weeks ago offering Ameri- 
can help. 

Now the situation Is different. But it 
is still extremely doubtful that the Gulf 
states would ask for foreign interven- 
tion. 'This is because such interven- 
tion, especially by the United States, is 
a highly sensitive Issue in these- states 
and could prove counterproductive and 
embarrassing. 

The new crisis with Iran, however, 
provides an opportunity for member 
states of the Gulf Co-operation Council 
to prove themselves capable of Jointly 
meeting a common challenge. Is this 
not, afternli, what the council has been 
set up for? 

Aa a matter of fact, the crisis offers 
a chance for common action at a 
pan- Arab level. Every Arab country, 
regardless of where It . is situated, 
should contribute to bringing the Ira- 
nian threat under control. 

Arab common action is needed now, 
not only to repel Iran, but also to erid 
Standing aggression on the Arabs and 
prevent future Infringement of their 
rights. ■ ■ i 



THE SITUATION in the occupied Arab 
territories, recent developments in tbe 
Iraq- Iran war and Lebanon are the major 
(hemes in the press this week. 

Writing on last week's “Jerusalem 
day", the Qatari newspaper Al-Arab 
stresses the need to translate the day into 
Pan- Arab and Muslim struggle to recap- 
ture the holy city and the rest of the occu- 
pied Arab land. It says a joint effort 
should be exerted to restore Arab-Islamic 
unity if Jerusalem is lo be returned. 

Another Qatari newspaper, the English- 
language daily Tbe Golf Times, says (he 
call for the rescue of Jerusalem must be 
translated into a call for Jihad in which all 
Arab and Muslim potentials must be used 
as the enemy understands only the langu- 
age of force. It says Israel will continue to 
reject all peace solutions as long as disun- 
ity is prevailing in Islamic ranks. 

On agreement to hold an Arab Summit 
Conference next November, Al-Raya, a 
Qatari newspaper, describes the agreeme- 
nt reached by Arab foreign ministers at 
the*r meeting in Tunis as a victory over 
challenges and contradictory attitudes. 

"The situation in the Arab world no 
Longer can stand any further delay or 
stalling in the light of mounting dangers 
such as the continuation and expansion of 
the Gulf war and the escalation of Israeli 
aggression," writes Al-Raya. 

On the Gulf war, the Kuwaiti new- 
spaper Al-Ra'i Al-A'am, calls on Arab 
states to adopt new measures after It be- 
came clear Lhat Iran launches a war 
against all the Arabs and not sgainst one 
Arab state. It asserts thBl the war which 
Iran has been waging against Iraq for four 
years constitutes a service for US- Zionist 
plots. 



On the first anniversary of signing the 
1 7 May agreement between Israel and Le- 
banon which has been abrogat- 
ed by Beirut, the Lebanese newspaper 
Al-Nahar writes that the most important 
result of the cancellation of the accord 
was the Syrian-Lebanese rapprochement 
which paved the way for the national re- 
conciliation conference in Lansanne and 
put an end to the opposition campaign 
against President Amin Gemayel. 

"On the other hand, the cancellation 
created a problem concerning security ar- 
rangements in the South, and such arran- 
gements, however, require some sort of 
Syrian- Israeli co- ordination' ' , remarks 
the paper. 

Jordanian press 

Commenting on H.M. King Hussein's 
remarks to the French newspaper, Le 
Nouvel Observateur, Ad- Dust our notes 
that while the ruling Likud coalition in Is- 
rael continues its settlement 
policies in the occupied Arab terri- 



' ' By Us aggression on Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia, Iran seeks to place Gulf states be- 
fore a double crisis: Either to force them 
Lo submit to US pleasures regarding Am- 
erican intervention In the region or to 
surrender to Iranian threats. Both of 
these are bitter and totally rejected," the 
Kuwaiti paper observes. 

Another Kuwaiti newspaper, Al- 
Anba'a, writes lhat both Iran and Israel 
pose similar threats against the Arab 
nation and work for the purpose of 
weakening and undermining Arab poten- 
tials. It calls on the Arabs to unite and 
end silence over aggression and step at- 
tempts to f ind justification for U. 

1 ‘ In the face of continued Iranian 
threats against Arab sovereignty in the 
Gulf, no excuses are accepted. Silence 
over the aggressipn and attempts of me- 
diation are also rejected because there 
must be no mediation with (be enemy", 
the Kuwaiti paper asserts. 

An Iraqi newspaper, Al-Tfcawra, writes 
(hat the only solution ;to deal with the 
complicated and serious situation is to put 
an end to the war, thus putting an end to 
tension and dangers threatening the Ara- 
bian Gulf, It adds that ending the war has 
become a persistent demand for the re- 
gime's peoples, including the Iranians. 

Another Iraqi newspaper stresses the 

In efftn the war. Having that the area 


cannot be safe unless the reasons which 
prompted , Iraq tp impose its economic 
blockade were removed. 

Al- Goumhorlyek adds that Iran Is ac- 
tually launching a war against the whole 
region because it Seeks to put it entirely 
under its control. 


tories and rejects all peace efforts, the US 
continues Its bias towards Israel, thus 
closing the door before any real progress 
in the peace process. 

"Jordan for these reasons has called 
for an international conference on the 
Middle East, because contribution by the ' 
world community lo Middle East peace, 
including Western Europe, has become 
essential as the situation in tbe region is 
getting more dangerous and complicat- 
ed,” writes Ad- Du stour. 

Al-Ra’i newspaper says -Arab solidarity 
and international efforts are the bases 
which should be made available to rescud* 
the region and lead it to stability. It adds 
that in the absence of these two elements, 
the dangers emanating from the current 
situation will not affect the Arabs alone, 
but also those who avoid to reinstate jus- 
tice or get involved in supporting the ag- 
gressors. 

Israeli press 


Koteret Rashit comments on the arrest 
of 20 settlers as suspects, of terroristic ac- 
tivities by saying: ... 

The government found itself between 
the hammer and the anvil because there 
was no way out for the premier and his 

cahinAt Kiit tn fntl tlia BfUniiUa 


planting bombs In Arab buses and direct a 
heavy blow to the terrorist organization. 

'the security of Israel cannot be rein- 
forced through such acts which bhly add 
to the hatred against Arabs. Some people 
.. think otherwise. This confusion |n think- 
ing is the result of the government’ s po- 


licy lo settle Jews in Arab populated 
areas, the paper adds. 

The government which sympathised 
with the settlers has been forced to act 
against them. 

Those who call for educating people to 
forbear and tolerate, are themselves urg- 
ing for settlement in all the land of Israel 
as a supreme principle representing the 
salvation of Israel, says the paper. 

Rahob Roshl says that the leader of the 
Shia militia will call for closing down (be 
offices of the Israeli representative Id 
B eirut. Recent events in South Lebanon 
stand as a reminder to the plight of the 
Israeli intervention in Lebanon which Is 
still claiming Israeli victims. 

The scene in Lebanon indicates that Is* 
rael has nothing to look for in Beirut. The 
government should strive to abandon Le- 
banon and to be satisfied with the mini- 
mum security requirements in the south 
to secure the safety of Galilee settlemen- 
ts, the paper adds. 

Al-Hami 5 hmar comments that Israel 
does not owe the IMF anything and do« 
not plan lo borrow from it because it u 
costly to do so. Instead of goins to the 
IMF and consent to austerity programmes, 
we go to the American tax payer. By 
using the fund’s money we imply that « 
have a secret reserve fund which we m 
use during emergencies and at th« 
time increase Israeli pressure on waso- 
ington to ease loan terms to Israel so u 
to convert all American aid into grants. 

Thus, it is to the government of Israel 
not to worry about the report prepareo w 
the IMF on the Israeli economy, »>* 

Al-Hamlshmar. 

The inGation could be treated Ifowghj 
package deal and’ cutting down expo 
on non economic decisions like 
in the West Bank, the war In 
Lavi aircraft project and the canal prj 
Unking the Mediterranean 
Sea. The IMF report has hit the PWJ 
diagnosis but erred in its prescription, 
says tbe paper. 

' Hamodla says the price tocrw»*J| 
April (20.6 per cent) Is a disaster, 
the finance minister did not s “P£j anC< 
justification. The Ministry w " 
claims that the source or the 
with the Histadrut. This show* * Q 
key is in the hands of the Hlsiadru - 1 
why don’t the electorate vote , r .L L |i 

holding the key? The *5n-. 

not capable of treating the f jpf Ju otv at 
ditions is trying hard to curb In ‘ 
this pre-election time at least. “|| {l 
ernraent falls in this respect « 
that the flood has inundated it. w 
paper. 

Davar comments that the 
inflation in Israel is the result of 
ertament's policy. The goverome i . ^ 
ded 7.5 per-cent to prices this 
more is to come. At this time' { “1°, 
Histadrut to demand payment oi 
satlon to workers rather thaD V|7 r ’*W 
more month. The deputy pre® 1 a 

est for compensation payment 

to manoeuvres whereby he trie? 


LUC UCICUUC1 Wl iuh ""O* 

will be compelled' to pay 00 
despite' Orgad’s rejection. . . 

. present conditionstlwre has to 
spbnse to the minimum df fwltij 
4r to prevent aeriOus ^urbeoce^j 
the - national economy under escaisu?*. 
nation, the papet;. says. . . / ;;;. y 
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On the banks of the 
Neva, war memories 
spawn love of peace 


jPyZjPl By Tarde Vittachl 
r|p* Associate Editor 

Leningrad is essentially a memorial city, enshrining the memory of its imperial past, 
the memory of Lenin and the memory of the fascist threat in the 1940s. This last mem- 
ory is intensely experienced since every family lost someone in that war. The people of 
Leningrad are the most passionate peace advocates you could meet. They teach peace, 
they dream peace and their toasts are always for peace— for the simple reason that they 
have known war and loathe it. 

Two impossible dreams were nurtured here on the banks of the Neva— classical impe- 
rialism and classical communism— and they co-exist in monumental stone and glass. 

A hundred meters from ray window at the Leningrad Hotel, the cruiser Aurora rocks 
at anchor outside the Naval Training Institute. Its guns fired the salvo which signaled, 
in 1917, the Bolshevik assault on the Winter Palace of the tsars, where Kerensky’s "pro- 
visional” government was headquartered. And three kilometers down the river, the 
golden dome of St. Isaacs refracts the light of the midnight sun and, at its foot, the 
bronze horseman, Peter the Great, the man who began it all almost 300 years ago, is 
poised to leap across the great river. 

There was nothing here but swamp and mud where the Neva flowed into the Gulf of 
Finland when Peter decided to move his capital here. It was to be a fortress against Eu- 
rope, a gateway to the Baltic and a magnificent monument to imperial will .The cost in 
human sweat and life as well as in material treasure was immeasurable. It could not be 
done today. The feasibility studies and the pre-investment reports of the bureaucrats 
would reject the idea out of hand. 

It took all of 30 years to complete the task, but when it was done St. Petersburg was 
one of the most glorious cities ever built, standing triumphant and resplendent on what 
was once a barren waste. It is scarcely more than 50 years older than Washington, D.C, 
but cultural riches and the suffering which went into building, protecting and resurrect 
mg it from the vandals of war have given it a gracious patina which the younger city will 
take ages more to match. 

This is Peter’s city (it was called St. Petersburg from 1703 to 1914 and Fetrograd from 
1914 to 1924) and his granddaughter Catherine’s city. But that is its physical self. Its sou) 
is to be found in the literary workB of Pushkin, Dostoyevsky and Taras Shevchenko (the 
Ukrainian poet and painter), in the musical works of Rimsky-Korsakov and Fyodor 
Chaliapin, and in the genius of the Leningrad and Kirov ballet companies. It is also 
Lenin’s city— after whom it was named in 1924— and the city of philosophers and scien- 
tists. George Gurdjieff haunted its coffee houses trying vainly to teach people to "re- 
member themselves.” Pavlov won his Nobel Prize for the experiments he made here 
with dogs and dinner bells. 

Hitler had other ideas about Leningrad. His plan was to destroy it mercilessly. Hk 
generals got near enough to shell its architectural glories to rubble and even to steal 



huge amounts of it The 31 tons of amber that paneled a hall of Catherine the Grea 1 
Palace was spirited away— no one yet knows to where. 0 . 

German troops set siege to Leningrad for 900 days. Hitler swore that the city «°u 
devour itself.” A. million people died in those terrible days, some 642,000 fro® sta^ 
tion.but the cltvheld nn£ Thav r ormlaT^ke and true* 


won, dud i>ne cuy new out.rney breached the siege line on the Lagoda laxb « -- 

food, medicine and arras in on icO only a hand-span thick. Even Shostakovich, the co 
, _ poser , joined the battle./'Until ho 1 yv I knew only peaceful labor” he said. Now 
‘ readyto.Uke up arms.; I know that fascism id tantamount to the end of culture, the 
‘ cf Ci^las^Ltioxi/' ^ .. • i . : 

mourn dbad at the Piskarevakoya Memorial Cemetery where phop 1 ^ 

heral march! wafts over the mass graves, now pretty with flowers- Y6ung brides 
; there in y^gdresa^ dead for hoW> 

out as Ihey had to unspeakably monstreus tiincs. thus ffiring them a chance to 
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The agreement fixing a gold standard, currency stability and establishing fel 
the International Monetary Fund made by financiers from 44 countries at a ) L 
cavernous wooden hotel in Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, in July 1944 has 

been demolished. Jag 

Tins agreement, which served as the structure for two decades of 
development and prosperity in much of the Western world, has 



many of these developing countries is the K in- 

most dramatic evidence that yesterdays /ppN' Dr, 

arrangements are not adequate for today. ' l Mfl JO k 
O ut-ot-me Ouot ^ « .kW P 0 fthe / 

Bretton Woods agreement, new initiatives { & CjL 
and interpretations are rising about what can? 1 
and should be done. In the following pages, ( 

WorldPaper examines a range of thinking 
from different parts of the world 
about a more appropriate, contemporary 4^2 
structure for international economic affairs. 






One man’s campaign for reform 


New Zealand prime minister thinks US 
h to his goal of world consensus 


By Anthony Haas 

Special to Wo rldPaper 

JJLUNGTON, New Zealand— Tin? 

of three million New Zen- 
wtb, Sir Robert Muldoon, is trying to 
orm the international trade and pav- 

is 8eeltin L r « Process by 
.li a “ ect «l nations could reach work- 
rtift« arran ® einenfca would remove 
N^1 nt , threaU t0 that astern. 
a;, .* at] d should get involved in 
ampaign. Sir Robert says, because 
Q see mo re clearly than most the 

Exchange rate fluctuation * 

Average monthly change 


point of view of the Third World and the 
point of view of the wealthy nations. And 
in his opinion, the key political point is to 
win over the support of Washington. 

Sir Robert predicts a return to de- 
pressed international conditions in 1986. 
“An American upturn no longer produces 
an upturn in the whole world economy. 
The present uptiu*n has gone very slowly 
through Europe, and there are at least 40 
countries that I would call crisis coun- 
tries," he wjid. 

"Now, 40 or 50 crisis countries, all in a 
phase of restraint in order to coirect their 
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imbalances, total an impact that will 
blunt and turn down the American recov- 
ery. I cannot get anyone who understands 
these things to disagree— you have got 
the whole of Latin America and several 
countries in Asia and Africa forced to ex- 
ercise policies of restraint. 

"By that I mean they are cutting down 
imports, which means greater unemploy- 
ment, and coining up against protection- 
ism in terms of their exports, with their 
economies actually declining, not grow- 
ing. Their total weight in the world econ- 
omy— which is interdependent— is such 
that the American economy cannot carry 
it,” he said. 

Sir Robert, with his assessment that 
converting Washington is the goal, feels 
he is part of a breakthrough, having been 


The call for a new Bretton 
Woods, at least on the part of 
business leaders, has been 
largely a call for a return to 
fixed exchange rates— the 
complaint being that profits on 
exports can be cut in half, or 
doubled, when relative 
exchange rates change by 
only 10 percent. 

But It Is questionable 
whether floating exchange 
rates, which became the norm 
in 1972, have actually had a 
significant effect on world 
trade.The charts to the left 
show that there is no clear 
relationship between pre -float 
and post-float years with 
respect to trade levels, arid 
that such trends as there are 
could be accounted for by 
other factors. 
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invited to Washington in May as part of a 
meeting of select developing and devel- 
oped countries* senior ministers to dis- 
cuss trade liberalization. "The purpose of 
that meeting is to see whether we can get 
some agreement on an initiative to be put 
to the OECD [Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development! ministe- 
rial council for an end to increasing pro- 
tectionism,” says Sir Robert. 

"I would regal'd the key issues as the 
question of protectionism, the question of 
exchange relationships and the consoli- 
dation and extension of sovereign debt," 
said the New Zealand prime minister, a 
masterly politician at home. "These 
things ore all interrelated in that it is of 
little value negotiating reductions in tar- 
iffs if changes in relative values of cur- 
rency negate that immediately.” 

Sir Robert thinks the Americana’ judg- 
ment will be influenced by the link be- 
tween access to trade and political 
stability. American experiences in Latin 
America, in the Caribbean and the Phil- 
ippines, he suggests, may make Washing- 
ton more sensitive. 

■ The Commonwealth is a major lobby- 
ing aid to Sir Robert in his campaign, and 
he sees Japan’s Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone, who will be attending the 
OECD summit in London, as a potential 
supporter. Sir Robert says Mr. Nakasone 
sees himself to "some extent as represent- 
ing those Pacific countries that are not di- 
rectly represented at the summit’’ 

Sir Robert now thinks the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund is the most appro- 
priate institution to manage the reform 
consultations. He sees a Bretton Woods 
type conference and perhaps an economic 
security council as being among the end 
steps in his campaign to help the world 
form a consensus and an action program 
for reform of its international trade and 
payments system. 

Anthony Haas is managing director of Ec- 
onomic News, New Zealand's interna- 
tional business weekly 
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WorldPaper interview 


Lord Harold Lever, former British cabinet member and financial 
adviser in the admin istrations of Prime Ministers Harold Wilson and 


WorldPaper: There is a broad consen 
bus that the Bretton Woods agreement 
is dead today. Is this a breakdown of 
the IMF [International Monetary 
Fund] more than anything else? 


lever: The mandate of the IMF was 


mandate tailored to the original purpose 
of financing the deficits of advanced coun- 
tries, and it was expected that in three or 
four years, they could pay it back. To ap- 
ply a mandate like that to the poorer 
countries of the world is an absurdity and 
it should be amended. 


What we really now need is to bring 
Bretton Woods up to date. 


Brucan: I agree. In my view, the foreign 
debt is of such a magnitude that the IMF 
i plays a very marginal role. It may play 

I trary, it increases the foreign debt. 

My second point is that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of countries getting these 
J loans will never, never be able to pay 
them off. The solution requires more than 
providing finance and permitting free- 
dom of trade. You must provide the poor 
nations with something that will give 
. 1 them the possibility to pay. 

Lever: You’re really going now to the 
; heart of the problem. They do need a 
; i transfer of resources if they’re going to ex- 

pand at a reasonable pace. 


James Callaghan, and Silviu Brucan, an economist from Romania 
and WorldPaper s associate editor for Eastern Europe, met in 
mid-April to discuss the prospects for getting the international 
financial system in order. 


i 





Silviu BruamQeft) and Lord Lever looking for a way out. 

banks of the various countries since, after by nature. Thr 

all, the money directly relates to the is a giant sum 
maintenance of our trade with them. The against the me 

banks will lend it on the governments' Thefortunat 


by nature. Three hundred billion dollars 
is a giant sum but it has got to be seen 
against the mqjor issues involved. 

The fortunate, positive aspect of all this 
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Brucan: I should recall here the Brandt 
Report [North-South, a Program for Sur- 
vival, 1980, prepared by a commission 
headed by former West German Chancel- 
lor Willy Brandt J proposal to make, a 
transfer of resources of $60-$70 billion to 
the poor nations as a 8011 : of a contract, in 
other words, that they should buy indus- 
trial equipment frbm the West. The as- 
sumption is that\such a transfer of 
resources and their obligation to buy in- 
dustrial equipment will generate in the 
industrial nations a healthy, non-infla- 
tionary economic upsurge and that this 
will help the developing nations to get out 
of the mire. 

Lever: My assessment of the Brandt Re- 
port is that it had good intentions insuffi- 
ciently matched by practicalities. It is not 
practical to assert to the world on the ba- 
sis of a kind of mixture of emotion and 
guilt feelings to seek to propel a financial 
program or sell it on those terms. 

Brucan: So, if the Brandt Commission is 
not right; what alternative do we have? • 

Lever: First of oil, as I do not want to de- 
flate their economies,. I would lend them 
the money to pay the banks. My right 
hand would enable them to pay my left 
hand of the banking system. 

We've got to bring ourselves to the posi- 
tion where we do not destabilize our bank- 
ing system and do not inflict an absurd 
and dangerous deflation on the econo- 
mies and politics of countries like Mexico, 
Chile, Brazil and Argentina. 

How do we provide the money? It’s im- 
portant that we do not provide it simply 
in theold way, which was uncritical offtir- 
thar lending by the banking system. It 
■ has to be. a measured flpw of new funds. 
I’ve suggested that the right mechanism/ 
for ensuring that is the export-import: ■ 


. guarantee. We will have to insure it. The ■ is that 80 percent of this debt ia owed from 
- export-import banks would act on the ad- ' countries on the border of America the 
A vise of the IMF, who would continuously US backyard, and this has a very impor- 

\ ™ 01 ! ltor ft® those who wanted tant educational effect upon American 

-the insurance. thinking. 


quiring up-to-date Western technology, 
thus threatening to widen the economic 
gap with the West rather than bridging 
it, and of course the social effect has been 
a lower standard of living throughout 
Eastern Europe. 


Brucan: What is the proper forum to 
agree on these thingB and to do something 
about it? Is it a summit of the seven rich, 
is it a North-South summit or is it the 
United Nations specialized agencies? 

Lever: The UN, God forbid! The first fo- 
rum for this discussion, the hard discus- 
sion, has got to be a summit of the rich 
countries. Why? Because they are going 
to provide the equivalent in one form or 
another, by one mechanism or another, of 
a Marshall Plan concept from the richer 
countries to the poorer countries. How 
generous? It's got to be argued. I'm not in 
fnvor of giving blank checks. 

WorldPaper: Whofe going to be George 
Marshall? 

Lever: You know who it’s got to be. Mr. 
Reagan, supported by the other great 
OECD [Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development] nations. It’s a 
race between the dangers and the possi- 
bilities. You can’t be confidently optimis- 
tic. But I guess I’m cautiously optimistic 


Brucan: I happen to think that in the 
process of making a new type of Bretton 
Woods the communist countries should 
be involved. 

Lever: If they me willing to come in in a 
genuinely cooperative spirit in aider to 
promote the prosperity of an interdepen- 
dent world, yes. If not, no. 

Brucan: Actually, the East European 
countries appeal- to be the only ones to 
have started paying their debt. In order to 
do this, communist governments slashed 
imports from the capitalist industrial 
West by 16 percent in volume in 1982 and 
by a further 14 percent in 1983. What is 
more, their exports to the West increased 
by some 7 percent in volume in 1983 after 
Uiree years of decline. However, the 
East’s ability to earn more hard currency 
from exports to the West is very limited 
wth the exception of the USSR’s gas and 
oil exports. 

The main question worrying commu- 
nist governments is that such a harsh 
trade policy is depriving them from ac- 


External debt of less developed countries 

(US$ billion) 


Medium & long-term debt 
From official sources 
From private sources 
Start-term debt 
Use of IMF credit ' ! 
TOTAL . 


1980 

486 . 
174 
■ 292 
'132, 

'!'■>' 9 

607' 


1981 

523 

189, 

334 

•164 

/.• 14 ; 

701 - 


1982 

: 575 
- 29 8 
367/! 
170 

; • • .22’" 

* 767 


1983 

635 
225 
:410 
145 
: 30 
810 
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WorldPaper: Forty years ago Bretton 
Woods came about because of a cer- 
tain set of conditions existing at the 
time, and the catharsis of World War 
II. Certainly the conditions have 
changed mightily today, but do we 
need a similar kind of catharais.inthis 
case an economic one, to shock a fun- 
damental change in the system? 

Lever: Samuel Johnson once said “When 
a man knows he’s to be hanged in the 
morning, it clears his mind wonderfully ” 
Now, the central bankers and govern- 
ments are not strategic thinkers. Thqy 
are crisis managers, and the thing that 
inspires them is crisis. When the Mexican 
crisis came, the central banks put the 
money together to prevent a collapse. As 
soon as that was prevented, many people 
said we had solved the problem. Now, one 
by one, each of these crises has destroyed 
a bubble of complacency. 

The minimum demand I make, unlike 
Brandt, is that the advanced countries in 
their own interest and to protect their 
banking system provide the poorer coun- 
tries with the means to pay the bank in ' 
terest over the coming years. 

If you want me to make predictions, 
would predict that most of the debt would 
not be paid and therefore the banker® 
would write it off. But they could afford to 
do that if you give them 20 to 25 ye# 3 ' 
during which time they receive their in 
terest. The key question is will the go ■ 
ernments recognize in time that tney 
have to provide the interest payments w 
one means or another so that their ban 
are not defaulted, pr face the alternative 
of heavily disrupted Economies o! 
poorer countries in their attempts to p® 
and all the possible disruptions °f 0U fVjj' 
banking sustem when their attempt* 
ovpr a period? ' . . / " • 
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Profit erosion irks banks 

But the main problem is how to eliminate 
those addictive , dreadful short-term loans 






ByAmJtabha Chowdhury 

Special to WorldPaper 

HONGKONG-Among those in the pro- 
fession of selling credit worldwide, the 
rice chairman of Nedderlandsche Mid- 
denstand she bank (NMB), Gerrit 
femmes, has a refreshingly uncommon, 
m a reassuring view of the less devel- 
oped countries’ (LDCs) massive, accumu- 
lated external debts. 

h we talked one wintry morning last 
December, the issue was not the threat of 
actual default in Brazil or the Philip- 
pioes,Themain worry then, as it is today, 
ws the necessity to make massive "loan 
loss provisions" that would eat away 
large chunks of banks* grass profits eve- 
rywhere. It means an eroded net profit 
which bankers find most unpleasant, es- 
pecially when they face profit-hungry 
shareholders and the all-powerful com- 
munity of stock analysts. 

This profit erosion, as we know, endec! 
the credit sellers’ honeymoon with Latin 
American clients in 1982, and hoisted the 
slot signal on the global debt figure of 
some US$800 billion. 

make no mistake, in today's awe- 
»ae global debt crisis, the bunkers' 
wry is confined only to this. No one has 
lost a cent of foreign sovereign debt 
wisanyone convinced he will soon. On 
Mother hand, a number of over-bor- 
rewed countries feel ns if they are stand- 


mgon a precipice, lookingbelowat a pit of 
horror where nothing but total economic 
pardysis awaits. That is a certainty for 
many if neither the terms of loans, nor 

enough" 18 ° f g 0ba trade ’ chan « e 800n 

About half a dozen countries in the 
world are finding it agonizing, in some 
cases impossible, to meet either the com- 
mitment of interest payment, or the prin- 
cipal payback schedule, or both. 

M ^ w ( hil ®> though, with the help of 
the IMF, the Bank of International Settle- 
ments and in some cases with the cashout 
from their own government agencies, 
bankers have very cleverly stopped any 
sovereign loan from defaulting. This has 
been achieved by a mechanism that offers 
the borrower a new, short-term "life boat" 
loan in Older to meet his immediate com- 
mitments, and thus keep the main loan 
tend the agreement) alive.This abhorrent 
but unavoidable practice has gone on for 
some years now. 

However unproductive or low-produc- 
tive and mismanaged many LDC me- 
dium-term and long-term loans might 
huve been, the loans that really send you 
down the drain are those given on a short- 
term basis only to help manage a coun- 
try's desperate cash flow. They are not 
parked in wealth-generating projects, nor 
therefore can they earn anything to meet 
their own interest or payback program. 
Such time-buying loans, amounting to 
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$146 billion, have been dumpedon LDCs 
as of 1983. In the previous years the total 
amounts were even higher ($164 billion in 

1981 and $170 billion in 1982). ■ 

We are made to believe that the short- 
term loans are accommodated only in the 
interest of the borrower. Tliis is a lie. In 
their meanest application, these dreadful 
loans can only be compared with a hypo- 
thetical doctor who keeps his patient on a 
"life support system” -meanwhile in- 
creasing the patient's medical bill by the 
hour —merely because the doctor is afraid 
that if the patient conks out, there will be 
no one to foot his accumulated bills. True, 
in the case of a sovereign default, there is 
no one to pick up the tab. 
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The heavy weight of tho short-term 
debts, on the other hand, puts the LDC’s 
viability more in question than most 
other things. Often these loan obligations 
can only be met by cutting down on the 
poor mans last meal and by slashing 
down job-creating projects— a sure way to 
turn political unrest into bloodbaths on 
the street. 

But how true is the fear of a sovereign 
default? The conservatives fear it can 
happen any day. Ironically, they were the 
first to fuel credit expansion among the 
now endangered countries.The optimists, 
more because of their courage of convic- 
tion than any financial logic, say it can’t 
happen. What they possibly mean is that 
it should not be allowed to happen. 

Take the case of Brazil, Gerrit Tammes 
says. Twelve percent interest on its $100 
billion loan amounts to $12 billion annu- 
ally. Its export earnings, now at $6 bil- 
lion, can meet only one half of the bill. 

But then, Tammes notes, if the interest 
rate went down to 9 percent, the total bill 
would be $9 billion. And if export value 
climbed by 10 percent-as it should fol- 
lowing economic recoveiy in the industri- 
alized economies-Brazil can not only 
meet the interest charge, but even a bit of 
the principal. 

Even before all these conditions change 
favorably again, or are made to change 
mostly by the thoughtful action of the 
lender and his country, the first task is to 
take the borrower off the hook of that 
deadly drug: the short-term loan. This 
opium must be replaced first by a series of 
benevolent medicines which, we know, 
are not unavailable. 

Amitabha Chowdhury is publisher of 
Asian. Finance Publication& 


The Rockefeller Foundation Announces 


A Program for 
International 
Conferences and 
A. Residential Program 
for Scholars and Artists 

BELLAGIO study and conference center 

Lake Como, Italy 
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The Rockefeller Foundation invites persons from around the world to 
organize working groups and smaller conferences pn topics of international 
significance at its Bellagio Study and Conference Center in Italy. 
Simultaneously, the Foundation invites scholars and artists to spend about 
four weeks at the Center working on individual projects such as a book 
monograph, major article, painting or musical composition. 

The Bellagio Center is located on Lake Como about 40 miles north of Milan 
The magnificent view of the Italian Alps from the villa and the peaceful 
surroundings offer a unique opportunity for study and thoughtful 
discussion. Once at the Center, conference participants and scholars in 
residence are the guests of the Foundation. 

Each year the Center hosts about 30 conferences and welcomes some 80 
scholars in residence. The average number of participants at each conference 
is 22. Some preference is given to applications which address issues of 
international dimension in the fields of concern to the Rockefeller 
Foundation: die Arts Humanities, Hunger, Equal Opportunity, International 
Relations, Agricultural Sciences, Population and Health. 

For a full brochure on how to apply for Ihe two programs, please fill out the coupon below and 

send (o. 

i—*~ — 

j Susan E. Garfield, Coordinator j 

j Bellagio Study and Namfl , 

j Conference Center ~~ — — | 

| The Rockefeller Foundation Address I 

I 1133 Avenue of the Americas 1 — I 

{ NewYork, N.Y; 10036 U.S.A, Cit v_ ■ , : , - j 

j 1 Country ■ ■ ' - I 
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European unity stumbles 

But the whole is still greater than the sum of its disputing parts 


By Paolo Forestl 

Special to WorldPaper 

BOSTON, USA— The model of the Euro- 
pean Community as a system of regional 
integration, both economic and political, 
has stimulated analogous attempts by 
various groups of countries in Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. And there are 
clear lessons to be learned from the his- 
tory of its development. 

Apart from freeing trade, the Commu- 
nity has attempted gradually to create a 
variety of common policies, programs, 
laws and regulations, replacing those of 
member states and directly affecting the 
day-to-day lives of people, companies and 
institutions. Foreign policy is coordinated 
and common positions are taken on inqjor 
international issues. 

On May 9, I960, Robert Schuman, then 
French foreign minister, advanced a cou- 
rageous and farsighted solution to the 
conflicts then besetting Europe. He urged 
all the countries of the European conti- 
nent to join in a supranational organiza- 
tion for the exploitation of coal and steel. 
Schuman clearly noted that the tools for 
the construction of a European federation 
were economic in nature while the final 
target had undoubtedly to be a political 
one. 

The project won the immediate favor of 
two other European statesmen, Ade- 
nauer of Germany and DeGasperi of It- 
aly. The three were joined, after an initial 
reserve, by Belgium, Luxembourg and 
the Netherlands. Unfortunately, there 
was no similar outstanding leader in 
Britain at that moment who could grasp 
the great potential of such an idea. 

Thus, the Common Market of Coal and 
Steel was born. It was implemented in 
1963 and followed in 1968 by the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC) and 
the European Community for Atomic En- 


ergy. Here again, the fundamentals were 
mainly political, aiming "to lay the foun- 
dations of an ever closer union among the 
peoples of Europe," ensuring "the eco- 
nomic and social progress of their coun- 
tries," and contributing "to the 
progressive abolition of restrictions on in- 


ternational trade" and the' strengthening 
of "peace and liberty." 

Its institutional framework is much 
more than an international organization 
and yet less than a real federation of 
states. That is why it is called a commu- 
nity. 
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Latins take development 
out of development bank 

Debt problem fills agenda of spring meeting 


By Horado Chaves-Paz 

Special to WorldPaper 

PUNTA DEL E8TE, Uruguay -This 
spring's twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the inter-American Development Bank 
v0DB) was overwhelmed by one subject— 
the foreign debt. And by one country— Ar- 
gentina, 

The reason for this distortion is easy to 
.understand. The members of the IDB 
went from being ''developing" countries, 
almost without access to the interna- 
tional financial markets, to being 
; "debtor" countries, almost drowned in 
debt. 1 

The debt subject became so paramount 
because there is a consensus among these 
countries that the debts have to be repaid. 
They clearly understand that to be for- 
mally in default would mean a sort of 
dead end to their viability as nations. 

Argentina was so predominant in the 
meeting because Radi Alfonsfn's admin- ! 
istration bad been urged by the bankers 
to pay interest in arrears in order to avoid i 
haying to put Argentine loans id the hon- 


peiforming assets column on their bal- 
ance sheets. 

Latin American countries want to re- 
pay, but they are asking for two things, 
lower interest rates and longer terms. 
These demands are the practical conse- 
quence of a deeper idea— they want the 
creditor countries and banks to share the 
responsibility for this tragedy. 

For the lending countries and banks, 
the tragedy is the risk of losing huge 
amounts of money, which would be cov- 
• ered by taxpayers and stockholders. 

For the borrowing countries and banks, 
the tragedy lies in having one or two gen- 
erations working just to repay those 
debts. For instance, Mexico, with a US 
$90 billion debt, has commitments to pay 
$11 billion in 1984, with its total export in- 
come estimated at only $17 billion. 

In a round-table discussion on foreign 
debt th at was part of the meeting, Argen- 
tina proposed consolidating the Latin 
American debt, transferring the package 
to the IDB and having the IDB sell bonds 
with.long termB and relatively, low rates 
to cover the debt. This way the debtor] 
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countries could put the whole debt prob- 
lem aside as a mortgage that would not 
asphyxiate them, and the creditor coun- 
tries and banks would have just one solid 
and prestigious debtor-the IDB. Debtors 
and creditors would be able to resume 
business based on a new solid footing. 

But what happened to development? 
The IDB is meant to be for development, 
not for financing balances of payments, 
which is a function of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). ' 

Once the annual meeting was closed, 
the president of the IDB, Antonio Ortiz 
Mena of Mexico, held a press conference. 
Almost every question was about foreign 


The story would have a happy ending if 
successive adjustments had taken intoac- 
count the i nterests of each and every part- 
ner in shaping common policies. But the 
period of economic growth that had Ear- 
marked phase one of the European 
buildup came to an end just when the 
British joined the Community in 1973, 

It then became necessary to concen- 
trate efforts on consolidating achieve- 
ments rather than implementing new 
policies, a situation that fell short of Brit- 
ish demands. Great Britain’s frustrations 
were largely a result of their having been 
absent at the framing of the EEC and for 
much of its development. The principle of 
Community solidarity, one of the pillars 
of European integration, began to erode, 
showing the old rust of national egoisms.’ 

The ten-year-long dispute between the 
UK and the other member countries in- 
creasingly seems to undermine the foun- 
dations of the treaties and the very ideas 
of the founding fathers. Once more it 
would seem that confrontation is going to 
supplant cooperation. 

Historically, though, the process of Eu- 
ropean integration is still in its infancy 
and growing pains are a fact of life. Aa 
with any expanding organism, this proc- 
ess is very demanding and will have 
many obstacles to negotiate. This is not to 
say that the path chosen is not the right 
one nor that it should not be followed by 
other regional groups. 

The Old Continent was a theater of all 
kinds of continuous and disruptive strug- 
gles. The Eurepean Community was cre- 
ated to overcome these antagonisms and 
rivalries. In establishing a wider and 
deeper community and in broadening 
common interests, Europeans slowly and 
uneasily are learning, if not yet to live to- 
gether, at least to know and respect each 
other. 

Paolo Foresti was chief of the cabinetof Ita- 
ly's deputy secretary of state for foreign of 
fair 8 and currently is chairman of fellows 
at the Center for International Affairs at 
Hartford University. Previously he served 
as counselor to the Italian Mission to the 
EEC 


debt, not development. 

But at least one journalist raised the 
forgotten, and essential, question; Hoff 
much money had been approved for devel- 
opment? Two billion dollars, Ortiz Mena 
answered. In saying so, he spread two fin- 
gers as a "V” for victory sign. Develop- 
ment was clearly not the primary subj« 
for the regional development bank this 
year. 

Horacio Chaoes-Paz is editor ofEjec 11 ^ 
f a New York-based magazine for WW* 
people in Latin America, anda former 
tor ofUPI and La Opinion of Buenos M 
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Big, bad protectionism 

Brad learns to play both sides of the trading game 
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ByCelso Ming 

Special to WorldPaper 

SAO PAULO, Brazil-In the 1960s, when Brazil's exports 
accounted for less than one percent of total international 
trade and the international economic boom absorbed- 
like an economic black hole— every product that ap- 
peared, there was no resistance to accepting goodB 
stamped "Made in Brazil.” 

But since the events of the 1970s, from the first oil 
shock in 1973 to the jump in interest rates in 1979 pro- 
voked by the US dollar, Brazilian exporters have faced 
f growing protectionist barriers in almost every market, 
particularly for manufactured goods, which have sur- 
passed their raw materials exports in recent years. 

Early in 1984, the chief international assistant of the 
Finance Ministry, Thrcisio Mariano da Rocha, revealed 
that of the US$1.3 billion in manufactured goods that 
Brazil had exported to the US in 1983, $600 million were 
in products subjected to some type of restriction or quota. 
The main problem is steel. 

In February, David Roderick, president of US Steel, 
ssked for a total halt in steel imports: "I don't feel sorry 
Ibrthe Brazilians or the Argentinians. I feel sorry for the 
American steelworkers and for the American stockhold- 
er We afford to be Santa Claus." Clearly, such 
statements could not be well received in Brazil/ where 
the average industrial worker makes less than $90 
monthly. 

The US ambassador to Brazil, Diego Asencio, seems to 
ta?e a better understanding of what is on the line and, on 
tareh28, explained in Sao Paulo that "the pressure for 
to US government to adopt protectionist measures is 
wtcommgfrom the right or from the business sector, but 
m me left and from the unions." He usked for patience, 
s^ng that in an election year these Lhings happen, 
o question of protectionism Inis cropped up regu- 
y in negotiations between Brazil and the US. More 
inin once the argument has been put Lo President 
HS 1 Q “ d Salary of Slate George Shultz that the 
debt, now reaching $100 billion and 
iwnt/ i ^ ^ 10n *° 513 billion a year in interest pay- 
tinnp t a p one * cnnnot be repaid if Brazilian exports con- 
S f ^ barriera> whatever the pretext. 
cfstPAl>«in ltSe ^ Was contracted to finance the purchase 
fmm ft reactors * petrochemical plants nnd oil rofi n- 
Ihe h0S ^ aame coun tTios that now refuse to allow 
-ration of Brazilian products manufactured 


^heUQ 1 ?i, PI S teCtl0nist P reBSUres do not come only 
ticiilarly £235?^ Economic Community, par- 
ses fn aiiilu. 1 * Pltain * shows an increasing unwilling- 

Shring recent ® nt 7 ° f Brazilian products. The most 
, exan JP j . e involved sugar, where the Brit- 

plkaterl in made im P° rt proceduies extremely cora- 
Totfey Eumrl' r ^ avor tbe domestic beet producers, 
four are H imed toward soy beans and soy 

Thi nEa lnv fdjng the Common Market, 
fo^been nio^ ■ tbat 0ne ‘ s ided, however. Complaints 
kdjeBn~», 0 - I? ^voral countries and in international 
of foul P l ay in its use of its own pro- 

; tional cuf^!l!n? g0 ^ rriment re£ dized long ago that tradi- 
tot enonnv barriers and a realistic exchange rate are 
IQassa cred hu fL reV l nt an *nf*nt industry from being 
Sinus 1954 fb 6 °f international heavyweights, 
lining oi ^ ex Pi oration, production and 

^gQers pmvJTj° Veri F nent monopolies, with for- 
Certnin from doing business in those indus- 
• j Bpecial areas, such as the mini- and 
*dl'AhdanAnf industry, have been well protected as 
fo* haa only f v tbat was never voted into law, and there- 
^WhS lt ? UB of a resolution . forbids importing 
• fofeil. sO°as that currently can be produced within 

■ .^.etQptiobg frn i 

^ axes . and customs tariffs (without 
irap0S8 ihle to compete in any area in • 
^ ^^^■ a ? prpved “» agency of the Industry 

: Acc ® 8 ® to National Bank for - 

i.JNug for j hfo Development’s special sources of fr- . 

i mdustries ig limited almost exclu- 1 
Finally therb area variety 

] the export of Brazdian ■ ]' . 


Tliese incentives have generated a lotof confusion and 
are lesponstoto for the many accusations of dumping 
that Brazil, an products have faced not only within thf 
tieneral Agreement on Tai-iffs and Trade (GATT) but 
trom almost every institution that regulates foreign 
ti ade in the industrialized countries. 

Tbday what most irks US industries interested in in- 
vesting in Brazil, especially IBM, is that the mini- and 
micro-computer industry is reserved exclusively for com- 
panies with 100 percent Brazilian capital.^ The issue is not 
reflated by a specific law, only by regulations and reso- 
lutions issued by the SEI, the agency that supervises the 
development of the information technology. It reports di- 
rectly to the president and is ruled with an iron fist by a 
group of high-ranking military officers known for their 
nationalistic positions. SEI forbids, among other thingB, 
associations or joint ventures with foreign capital. The is- 
sue is now going through the Congress and should be 
voted on by mid-1985. 

Brazil, still a neophyte in the revered brotherhood of 
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manufactured goods exporters, is learning the rough 
ways of the international marketplace from both sides of 
the protectionist question. 

Celso Ming writes a weekly page on economics for the 
daily newspaper Jornal da Tarde, published in Sao 
Paula 


Ban Am. 

First In Space. 



The first thing you notice as you enter the 
First Class Cabin of a Pan Am 747 or L-101 1 
Clipper- is the extraordinary feeling of space. 

First In Comfort. 

And as you settle into your Space Seat, 
your Pan Am Sleeperette* 1 Seat, this sense of 
spaciousness becomes even more impressive. 
There's space in front of you, around you, above 
you. But above all, space to give you something 
so very rare in air travel today, a sense of privacy. 

First In Food And Wines. 

And because of the comfort so much space 
offers, Pan Am s Five Star Djnirig is gracious 



dining. Offering a wide selection of international 
entrees from the trolleys. Served on fine china: 
On snowy linen. And you'll whet your appetite 
with some of the world's most respected wines, 
especially selected from the wines of the world 
by Pan Am's sommelier. 

First In Service. 

. Pan Am enjoys a 55 year tradition of Fine 
service, impeccable service. Truly First Class 
from the time you're welcomed aboard till your 
coat is returned after landing. It seems, in fact, as 
though we invented luxury in the air. But then, 
after all, we did. 

For reservations and information call your 
Travel Agent or Pan Am. 
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By Nlochtar Lubls 

Associate Editor In Southeast Asia 

JAKARTA, Indonesia— Batik has survived 
a long time in Indonesia despite the threat 
of extinction a few decades ago with the im- 
portation of manufactured fabrics deco- 
rated with batik designs. 

Japanese textile companies began ex- 
porting machine-printed fabrics to South- 
east Asia, and protests came not only from 
the Indonesian batik industry, but also from 
lovers of the art. In the end, the Indonesian 
government issued a prohibition against 
importing these machine-made fabrics. 

Another threat to Indonesia’s batik in- 
dustry came from a switch in dress style. 
Astnore Indonesian women began to work 
as doctors, engineers, teachers, bureau- 
crats, secretaries and even in the armed 
forces, they wore the traditional batik and 
kebaya (a kind of jacket) less and less. 

While the traditional batik dress and ke- 
baya are designed for great elegance— the 
sarong is wrapped tightly to emphasize the 
curves of a woman’s body— they are not 
practical for quick movements, such as 
stepping, running, jumping or climbing 
stairs. 

Batik had a mystique of its own, and 
many aficionados still value their old batiks 
so highly that they regard it close to sacri- 
lege to cut the fabric to make a modern 
shirt, jacket, dress or pair of pants. 

Over its history, the Indonesian art of 
batik has absorbed many decorative pat- 
terns from foreign sources, including the 
Persians, the Arabs, the Indians and the 
Chinese. But the genius of the Indonesian 
artists lias transformed these patterns and 
has made both the traditional and today’s 
modern batik essentially an Indonesian ar- 
tistic expression. 

Experts have not agreed on how and 
when the technique of batik reached Indo- 
nesia. In the standard work on Indonesian 
native crafts, the writers Jasper and 
Pirngadie point out that the art of batik had 
developed much more on the island of- Java 
tlian on the other islands . Experts say that 
the batik technique originated in the an- 
cient process of covering portions of tree 
bark so that the covered parts would not 
take on the color, when the bark was im- 
mersed in liquid dye. This ancient technol- 
ogy was highly refined by batik artists on 
the island of Java. 

Some experts say that the basic batik 
technique came to Indonesia from India. 
Others believe that long before the arrival 
of the Hindus from India to the Indonesian 
archipelago, an unsophisticated batik tech- 
nique had come from ancient Egypt, What- 
ever the origins, the immersion of doth or 


other malerial in liquid dye is a most ancient 
process. In an old grave at Sakkarah in 
Egypt, a cloth was found that had been dec- 
orated by the wax cover-up and inunersion- 
in-color process. 

During the colonial era, the Javanese no- 
bility appropriated certain batik designs for 
their own exclusive use. Especially in the 
old Jogjakarta and Solo keratons (palaces), 
a strict hierarchical use of certain batik de- 
signs was maintained. The Susuhunan 
(king) of Solo in 1783 issued a decree about 
the use of batik designs. At the Jogjakarta 
court, for example, only the king, liis con- 
sort, the crown prince and his consort had 
the right to wear the parang rusak design. 
Other designs were also forbidden to the 
ordinary' citizen. 

After Indonesian independence, feudal 
power declined, and today anybody may 
wear any batik design. Many old noble 
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TWfionofe batik of Hanuman , 
ffie monkey-god , fighting the 
Pawa Naga, the arrow of the 
demon Rawana. 


is one of the most ancient of the 


DJAKARTA, Java, Indonesia— Tiihono 
Ml always a batik artist. When he 
u;to the court town of Jogjakarta from 
tttang in the early 1960s, it was to live 
fjfetelather’shouse. Located in the Ta- 
wSariJogja's palace district, Trihono’s 
Ksiode presented a deceptively modest 
kto the world, a wall of weathered 
j^jfanks, little different from those of 
L decrepit shop houses on either side, 
tad this worn exterior lay a rambling, 
i^what ramshackle complex of bam- 
It-meand tile pavilions, criss-crossed 

a former student of 
Jwno, used TW/ionofe 
technique— hard 

wax applied to form 
'Won layer of One dots — 
wpfct Rama, Lesmana and 
characters from the 
yfcpoem, Ramayana 


meltoil mm (or Bess commonly, flour or 
peanut paste) to pattern areas of cloth. 

When dyed, the waxed (or resist) areas stay 
uncolored. When the wax is removed from 
the cloth by boiling or scraping, the pattern 
remains, often with a network of fine, 
threadlike lines, the result of cracks in the wax. 




if 






by muddy alleys, sun-drenched atriums, 
dank nooks, crannies and mossy paths. 
Most of the compound had long been 
rented to tenants, save for a single bare 
room, Tiihono's room, at the back. 

There, Trihono prospered as a booksel- 
ler for Penerbit Xante publisliing company 
until the Sukarno regime fell in 1965. The 
new Suharto government turned else- 
where for publishers and Trihono turned 
elsewhere for sustenance. He turned to 
art. He turned to batik. 

Trihono’s first batiks were of the "cap” 
type, produced with copper stamps. By 
the kite 1960s, however, the Javanese batik 
industry had come to be dominated by a 
few large marketing combines, and Tri 


hono’s low-volume, high-quality endeavor 


turned out to be an uncompetitive, dismal 


failure. Chagrined but not beaten, he 
turned to the one batik avenue left, hand 
written tulis, which was undergoing a ren 
aissance of sorts in the fledgling art of batik 


painting. 

Here, finally, was a pictorial batik form, 




families in Java, however, still treasure their 
family batik motifs. With great pride the 
family will use their design during formal 
ceremonies such as weddings, and to many 
people, such family batik designs are highly 
respected status symbols. 

Today, batik has been rejuvenated by a 
young generation of batik and dress design- 
ers. High fashion in batik, whether tradi- 
tional or modern, has become very popular 
not only with the Indonesians, but also with 
many foreigners. Done in the traditional 
technique of handwritten batik tulis, mod- 
ern batik is by no means inexpensive. 

Traditional batik was restricted in its use 
of colors to black, blue, dark and light 
brown and white. Experts can tell from the 
colors of particular batiks which regions of ' 
Java they come from. Those from Cirebon 
and Fekafongan, for example, are bolder in 


color and are strongly influenced by Chi- 
nese designs. 

The new designers are more daring in 
their use of colors and have developed batik 
expressions all their own. Some young In- 
donesian painters are also using the batik 
technique. The new generation has given 
batik a hew lease on life by developing new 
uses in fashion, in the home (curtains, pil- 
lows, wall hangings) and for other decora- 
tive purposes. 

Even more encouraging, new batik has 
not overwhelmed the old traditional batik 
motifs. The popularity of modem batik to- 
day supports the continued existence of 
traditional batik. 

Mochtqr Lybis is q newspaper editor and 
member ' of the UNESCO team artalyzing 
North-South neu/s flows: 
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an ideal medium for Trihono’s refined 
sense of color and two-dimensional design 
and his love of the Ramayana (an epic Hindu 
poem on the deeds of King Rama of 
Ayodhya, which is the basis for much of 
Java’s Indie literature, dance, drama and 
monumental architecture). In time it also 
provided an outlet for his sense of humor 
and social conscience. Best of all, it was 
profitable. 

Trihono developed a style admirably 
suited to the batik medium: flat and intri- 
cate. His “mottled” technique proved pop- 
ular with visitors to the Thman Sari district 
of Jogjakarta and was widely imitated, sig- 
nature and all. By the 1970s, Trihono had 
become one of the stylistic leaders inaTV 
man Sari batik painting community almost 
1000 strong. He had also attracted a coterie 
of Balinese artists (Puspa, Made, Agung 
and Dewo) who lived with him in his home- 
studio. Each spent a few years learning and 
painting before heading off to independent 
careers. 

Through his experimentation, Trihono 
has become a master of waxing and dyeing 
technique. His continual exposure to exotic 
dye formulas, however, has sensitized his 
skin so that only small amounts of some 
dyes now produce allergic hives and 
rashes. 

. In recent years, Trihono’s social con- 
science has begun to assert itself. He still 
does his Ramayana scenes and his land- 
scapes, which are still the bulk of his art 
safes. New, however,, he also does an occa- 
sional bit of batik so® Commentary. Such 


TMhoito Is the first to admit 
that this painting, Mr. Ten 
Percent, Is aesthetically 
flawed. Unlike most of his 
work, it Is neither graceful nor 
flat But his caricatures of 
tourists visiting his shop make 
the piece work. 

paintings sell rarely but are some of Tri- 
hono’s most innovative work. 

Like the sidewalk painters of Sacre 
Coeur in Paris, the batik painters of Jogja- 
karta are at the mercy of their market. 
Their buyers are mostly foreign, mostly 
tourists. For members of this select audi- 
ence, a batik painting is a memento and pic- 
torial evidence for the folks back home. 

TVihono’s most important batik state- ■ 
ment to date is a commentary on this scene ■ 
and is called Mr. Ten Percent. He has de- : 
picted his own studio, with a tourist couple 
at center stage, two female waxing assis- 
tants on the floor, and outside two Javanese 
boys, one with a T-shirt identifying him as 
Mr. Ten Percent. He is a “calo," a deroga- 
tive Indonesian term for the scalper guides 
who bring tourists to particular artists in 
exchange for ten percent of the purchase 
price. 

Bryn Barnard is a fellow of the Institute of 
Current World Affairs in the. US, focusing 
on visual communication in Southeast 
j^-BestudiedbtmtMTrihonowhikin 
Indonesia. 
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The world’s love market 

It pushes poor women toward rich men 


By Aran Chacko 
Associate Editor in South Ada 

NEW DELHI, India— Pretty and pov- 
erty-stricken, 18-year-old Maya Sharma 
could never have hoped to find a decent 
match in her Nepal village. Out of the 
blue, a relatively affluent young visitor to 
the area asked her father for her hand. 
Not knowing the boy’s background, but 
impressed by his clothes and the US$200 
bride price, the impoverished farmer 
agreed. 

After the hasty marriage, Maya was 
token to the border town of Gorakhpur, 
whore her "husband" sold her for $500 to 
a gang trafficking in Nepalese women. 
She was quickly brought to Bombay, 
where Bhe was forced to become a prosti- 
tute, joining several thousand country 
women in the city’s huge flesh trade. 

- "Few regions and few countries, with 
the possible exception of those with 
highly planned economies, are free of the 
international traffic in women ” accord- 
ing to Jean Fernand Laurent in a recent 
report for the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council. "That traffic is far 
from being confined to a flow from South 
[less developed] to North [more devel- 
oped]. It involves the movement of poor 
women toward richer men in all direc- 
tions." 

Prostitution has existed in varying de- 


grees in all organized states, more ad- 
vanced cultures and especially heavily 
populated areas. Traditionally, prosti- 
tutes have been women who come to the 
big city either voluntarily, or having been 
trapped into doing so, to earn a living for 
themselves and their children. But along 
with the rise of quick and reasonably 
cheap international transportation has 
come what is virtually an international 
trade in women. 

The ignorance of young women often 
facilitates the job of crafty recruiters who 
make a living out of locating such weak- 
nesses. An offer of work abroad is the 
most effective form, often used on Indian 
and Sri Lankan women to get them to the 
oil-rich Gulf states. 

Twenty-year-old Lakshmi, for exam- 
ple, wns a school dropout from the former 
Portuguese Indian state of Goa. Lured by 
the money in oil-rich Gulf states, where 
many of her village folk were prospering, 
she got herself hired as a maid. No sooner 
had she arrived when her employer de- 
manded Bex. Ignorant, frightened and 
with no one to turn to, she consented. For 
visa purposes, Lakshmi is still a maid, 
but makes several times her salary moon- 
lighting as a prostitute. Most of her earn- 
ings go back to her poverty-stricken 
family in Goa, who merely assume her job 
pays well. 

Sometimes the attraction is a contract 


‘For prostitutes, 
against prostitution’ 

English Collective fights back 


By David Sinclair 

Special to WorldPaper 

LONDON, England— The comparatively 
new fashion for pressure-group democ- 
racy, born in the 1070s and characterized 
by the radical slogan, "Don’t vote— orga- 
nize,” has not ignored the oldest profes- 
sion. Like almost everything else in the 
so-called developed world these days, 
prostitution has become politicized. 

Listen to Selma James, founder of the 
English Collective of Prostitutes: "Who 
are prostitutes, after all, if not unpaid 
'houBowivos? Shunned by women and 
meh alike, except for their clients, they 
are an important part of the working 


"Women who don’t have any money 
have to go out and sell something. You 
can’t have a policy where women don’t get 
equal pay, where they’re supposed to do 
unwaged work for their whole lives, have 
no money of their own and beg, borrow 
and steal for it, unless they go out and in 
some way get some kind of a job....” 

Mrs. James, born in Brooklyn, New 
York, but a London resident for more 
than 20 years, believes that fundamen- 
tally there is no difference between pros- 
titutes and other (exploited) women. 
"Society has put barriers between good 
women and bad women,” she said in an in- 
terview. "We didn’t invent these, labels 

and we can’t live by them. 1 

"We are-led to believeihat what hap- 
pens to prostitutes is completely different 


from wliat happens to other women. My 
experience is that, fundamentally, it is 
not." She bel ieves that laws against pros- 
titution arise fl*om a fear among men that 
women will stop doing "free sexual work" 
when they see others being paid for the 
same service. 

The English Collective of Prostitutes 
was founded in 1976, the International 
Year of Women, following the example of 
French prostitutes who banded together 
that year and organized strikes in protest 
against police harassment. Its first task 
was to make itself acceptable to other 
groups campaigning for women’s rights, 
and that it seems to have achieved since it 
now operates from a Women’s Center that 
acts as a clearinghouse for organizations 
such as Wages for Housework, Women 
Against Rape and so on. 

I found it difficult to contact the collec- 
tive, being obliged to leave a message at 
the Women’s Center where I was told that 
someone representing the collective 
would get back to me. However, from the 
group’s publicized activities certain as- 
pects of its aims and complaints emerge. 

The collective is opposed to the current 
system of laws, which ignores the act of 
prostitution but prevents prostitutes 
from approaching clients directly, oblig- 
ing them to operate through pimps. At 
. the same time, it is against the idea of le- 
galized brothels, which have been set up 
in, for example, West Germany, "We don’t 
want to : be nationalized ” Sqlma James 
has liaid^ ’ r a^d we don’t want assembly 


to join an artistic tour abroad, as au pairs 
or students in language-training centers. 
Since the traffickers use appropriate 
methods, they are never convicted of en- 
gaging in the slave trade. Only, some- 
times, of forgery. 

According to an Interpol report drawn 
from police information in 134 states, 
large numbers of prostitutes are trans- 
ported from Latin America, especially Ar- 
gentina, to Puerto Rico, southern Europe 
and the Middle East and from Thailand 
and the Philippines to the Middle East, 
central and northern Europe. 

Then there is the regional European 
market. It exports French women to Lux- 
embourg and West Germany. Other Eu- 
ropean women are sent to the richer 
countries of Africa, like the Ivory Coast 
and Senegal. And Scandinavian girls are 


sent as far afield as Singapore and the Far 
East. 

Quite aparl from the regional market 
in Arab countries. East African women 
are being sold into the brothels of the Mid- 
die East. Kuwait has prostitutes from all 
over the Arab world. And thousands of 
women leaving their countries to serve as 
housemaids or nurses, whether under the 
cover of African refugees in Europe or In- 
dian or Sri Lankan labor in the Gulf 
states, are in reality going to be prosti- 
tutes. 

Spain, France and Singapore, replying 
to a query on the international traffic in 
an annual questionnaire prepared by the 
Center for Human Righto, indicated that 
the traffic was often carried on under 
cover of marriage bureaus or advertise- 
. mente for jobs in touring stage shows. 

The Vienna-based Center for Social De- 
velopment and Humanitarian Affairs 
found that any study of worker migration 
reveals three aspects of prostitution. 
"Like soldiers in a foreign country, mi- 
grant workers unaccompanied by fami- 
lies create a new market for prostitution 
or expand an existing one. 



The English Collective of Prostitutes was 
founded in 1975, the International Year of 
Women, following the example of French 
prostitutes who banded together that 
year and organized strikes in protest 
against police harassment. Its first task 
was to make itself acceptable to other 
groups campaigning for women’s rights. 


line sex. We want a little free enterprise.” 
, ! ;In November J$82, members of the col- 
lective staged a sit-in at a church in 
King’s Cross, one of the best-known red 
Ji^t districts ih.rentrat lk>ndciu, proteafc- 
ing police actiyi^y in the area that fol- 


lowed complaints from residents- 
succeeded in obtaining an toyeetiga 
of their grievances by a local civic 
but confessed themselves ' very 
pointed” at the published report . ■ 
though it recommended change 8 . 
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”If a migrant worker fails to send back 
part ofhis salary to his family in his coun- 
ty of origin,” the study continues, "the 
mother may have to prostitute herself or 
one of her children to ensure the family’s 
survival. Young women who emigrate as 
workers, or to join a real or fictitious hus- 
band working abroad, sometimes fall into 
prostitution either immediately or 
shortly after their arrival. In some cases, 
procurers use the immigration of workers 
ga a network for their trade.” 

Back in 1981, three "collectives” of pros- 
titutes from two developed countries tes- 
tified at the Nice congress of a group 
called the International Abolitionist Fed- 
eration. "As prostitutes,” they declared, 
"we are well aware that all prostitution is 
forced prostitution. Whether we are 
forced to become prostitutes by lack of 
money or housing or unemployment prob- 
lems, or to escape from a family situation 
of rape and violence [which is often the 
case with very young prostitutes], or by a 
procurer, we would not lead the ’life’ if we 
nweina position to leave it.” 

As to women who have emigrated to 
other countries, according to the collec- 
tives, "Women who have been raped, 
beaten, forced to work for a pimp or for il- 
legal wages on the black market are too 
afraid ofbeing deported and dare not com- 
plain to the police.” 

However a prostitute may refer to her 
pimp-as her husband or her man, for ex- 
ample-that does not alter the nature of 
the relationship, that of master and slave. 
It is easy to slide into prostitution, but 
ray difficult to escape from it. 

bun Chacko, former ch ief reporter ftr the 
Indian Express, is a freelance journalist. 


Swufll Offenses Act covering soliciting. 
Aft® the investigation, they said, the po- 
lice intensified their crackdown, arrests 
prostitutes increased and heavier 
«« were imposed by magistrates. 

Wfla M a PP arent breaktlirough 
behalf of prostitutes in 1982 when the 
amended to remove prison sen* 
• r an( l loitering for pros- 

tthon, but in March this year the 
phonal Association of Probation Offi- 
> claimed that magistrates in the 
Wtern city of Sheffield were flouting 
aw an( j setting a dangerous prec- 
j^ by imposing heavy fines on prosti- 

“aldnot , ” ^ em w ^ en they 

Cfrrtejnly t prostitution seems to be un- 

l-despread attack in Britain at 

(jp-. ’ 111 the light of a perceived in- 
^jamnumbers of women operating on 
iop r i 801118 c >ties, courts are us- 
D^ W ^. nth ' centur y law to arrest 
Crir_. obento, and the government’s 


arte w propose new kgmlation in this 
the year. It has already 
wggeated that accosting a woman 

crawling for 88X1181 purposes—' “kerb- 
TIi^ip ^? a Y become illegal. 
^Ctoicr ^ 5 ^ 8 * 1 p°U e<J tive blames eco- 
toifai* saion , government policy and 

soy of women in general for 

^atat ' 386 ? P r 08 t ltution. It argues 
^^unemployment, and 
^T^tHat discriminate against 
earn m’ r " 10IC ® 8 for females seeking to 
hand: are ^mited. On the other 

wkij OU P‘ 8eenlfl to believe that 
beffitaW , 0 ^ choose prostitution should 

titte 

lectio g^^hhcatioris suggests, the col- 
agalnat be "for prostitutes and 

^journalist and biograr 

f: :: a i 


Pornography and tourism 
make selling kids big business 


the international market in prostitu. 
tion is that child prostitution is big 
business, flourishing everywhere. 1 
• S.O.SvEnfente, a.lWis*b£B^group, 

3fl00gSa^| a "^ ' dnd 


titufc$8 in that #y.In Hong Ko»& 
joartely.weaned 

htf (-rt nfMAHlk ILi ii. - i. . --I . 


.by patents to. pimps fifrfcbe 'equiv al ent 
of h few US dbUar?^ 0vd thereafter shut 


i-. ;■ 


the time some, entrepreneur has 
landed them on the American coast, 
they are worth 40 times as much. 

A social worker from a Bangkok or* 
ganiaation called the Minority Rights 
Group revealed some years ago that 
considerable numbers of young Thai 
: children were sold each year for the : 
■ equivalent of $7.50 to $50 in a profes- 
s . eionally organized market that sup- 
- piled factories, brothels and massage 
: - parlors. According to him, each week . 
. ? 600 children ware changing handsfer 


money at Bangkok Railway Station 
alone. 

Tim Bond, a researcher with the 
Ibrre des Homines association of Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, has ferreted out 
some sobering information on the ad- 
verse impact of tourism. During sur- 
veys carried out in Southeast Asia, he 
discovered publications . on sale in Eu- 
rope that gave information about 
available opportunities with young 


and Africa. Illustrated "Gay Guides”-’ 
provide detailed information im ad- 
dresses, hotel rates, local agenta, prac- 
tices and traditions, including "legal 
limits’’ in the hoafc;counfcry. ; .. 


We can help you find 
potential U.S. investors 
through our 
Opportunity Bank.Ihats: 



L&il 




The Opportunity Bank, a 
service of ihe Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation, Is a 
computerized system designed 
to help foreign firms identify 


m 


potential U.S. partners for in- 
vestment opportunities In the 
developing world. 

Just register a profile of 
your specific business inter- 
ests, type ofinvestment sought 
and your country and area of 
interest. Although we do not In- 
dependently investigate poten- 
tial Investors or projects— you 
can, fora nominal fee, request 
a potential “match." 


The Opportunity Bank 
will be fully operational by late 
summer. Bui it already con- 
tains listings of over 4,000 U.S. 
companies and 1,000 projects 
In the developing world. 

For more Information 
telex Daniel W. R Jordan or 
Paul D. Barnett at OP1C WSH 
89-2310, or write them at 
OPIC, 1129 20th Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20527. 
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Lebanon pays the price 

Israeli smugglers and PLO slip add to money woes 


By David Totiflc Mizrahi 
Associate Editor in the Middle East 

NEW YORK, USA— As various factions 
in Lebanon vie for shares of the country’s 
political pie, its economy continues to 
bear the brunt of nine stubborn years of 
civil war. 

Before 1975, Lebanon enjoyed interna- 
tional status as the unrivaled commercial 
and banking capital of the Middle East, 
with its ideal location at the junction of 
trade between the oil-rich Gulf region, Af- 
rica and tho industrialized West. How- 
ever, when internecino fighting broke out 
in April 1975, international banks and 
companies headquartered in Boinit be- 
gan to abandon the war-torn capital for 
the safer shores of Athens, Cyprus and 
Bahrain. By the time fighting among lo- 
cal militia escalated to the peak it 
reached in 1982-1983, Lebanon’s economic 
base had already been gravely shaken. 

The seemingly endless hostilities in 
Lebanon have laid to waste the country's 
once lucrative tourist industry and have 
slowed its industrial growth. Asa direct 
result of the June 1982 Israeli invasion 
and subsequent fighting, a vast array of 
factories, oil refineries, hotels and other 
buildings now lie in ruins in Beirut and 
its environs, and offical studies estimate 
the total damage to infrastructure at a 
minimum of US$12 billion to $14 billion. 

The past year’s fighting has taken a 
greater toll on Lebanon’s economy than 
ever before. Up until 1983, the govern- 
ment had a small foreign debt of about 
$200 million. The Lebanese pound was 
holding strong, having appreciated by 35 
percent in 1982, and the country’s bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit was negligible. 

By 1984, however, all this had changed. 
Lebanon's foreign reserves plummeted 
from $3 billion plus an estimated $3.7 bil- 
lion in gold, to only $2.3 billion by the end 



of last year. Furthermore, by early 1984, 
the dollar value of the Lebanese pound 
had been cut almost in half, and private 
bank deposits by Lebanese citizens had 
dropped by over 25 percent. Lebanon’s in- 
dustrial exports stood at $230 million in 
1983, down 32.6 percent from 1982. 

Even the banking sector, the jewel of 
Lebanon’s economy, is starting to tarnish. 
The $260 million in monthly remittances 
from Lebanese expatriates, many work- 



Ccll "Merfdten Reservarton fntemaHonal" in Paris 757! 15.70,, in London 493.06.09 for aB the 
Meifdien hotels: Paris, Nice. Lyons, Touft Athens, Tunis, Monostir, Mohammecfia, Dakar, Bujumbura, ■ 
Kigali, Port-Genfil, Brazzaville, DouoJa, Ginsenyi, SainM-ouJ$, Montreal, Houston, Boston, New York, 
Bahfci, Rto.Tokyo, Hang Kong dty, Hong Kong airport, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Mauritius Paradis, ' 
Mauritius Brabant, Reunion. Next openings: Son nandsco, New-Oifecns, Mexico City, Singapore . 
oTy, Singapore Qwngi, Porto, Ikbon, Warsaw. ' 


mg in the Gulf, dropped off by 40 percent 
in 1983. This decline has deprived the 
Lebanese banks of their principal source 
of foreign exchange. Moreover, non-per- 
forming debt is said to total close to 26 
percent of loans outstanding to Lebanese 
banks, and there is little new borrowing 
for domestic investment. Instead, the 
banks have been forced to focus their at- 
tention on lending to the Lebanese gov- 
ernment, mostly through purchases of 
shortrterm treasury bills. 

As business haB foundered, several 
Lebanese banks have applied for offshore 
licenses in Cyprus, while other US and 
Canadian banks, such as Continental Dli- 
• noiB National Bank and Trust of Chicago 
andFirst National Bank of Chicago, have 
sold off their Beirut subsidiaries. 

In many ways, Lebanon has been the 
victim of external and internal circum- 
stances beyond its control. The military 
checkpoints imposed throughout the 
country by foreign forces and local mili- 
tias have increased the coats' of local 
transportation by 200 percent. These 
blockades have also hindered the free 
flow of trade between different regions of 
the 3950-square-mile state, crippling the 
economic integration of the country as a 
whole and hurting Lebanon’s lucrative 
position as a conduit for transit trade. 

The drop in regional oil revenues and 
the financial burden of the Iraq-Iran war 
also have cut into Lebanese exports and 
expatriate remittances. Furthermore, 
the Israeli occupation of the south has al- 
lowed some $4. million a month of smug- 
gled Israeli goods to compete with local 
products. Ironically, even the demise of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) f both in September 1982 in Beirut 
and again in December 1983 in Tripoli 
has ; caused the Lebanese economy some 
hardship. The Ioc$l economy had greatly 
benefited from the lavish spending habits 
of the PLO, estimated at over $imillion a 
dey. Moreover, "subsidies” from foreign 
sources to fond the Lebanese civil war be- 


Amid the rubble , a 
formerly prosperous 
economy goes up in smoke. 

tween 1975 and mid-1982 were estimated 
at $75 million a month. These subsidies 
have now been greatly reduced. 

Smuggling at various Lebanese ports 
continues to cost the central government 
as much as $60 million per month in lost 
tariff revenues. In addition, some 100,000 
citizens work in black market industries 
such as the country’s profitable hashish 
trade.These industries are valued at close 
to $3 billion annually. The bulk of this 
"narcodollar” income is made in the Be- 
kaa Valley, currently under Syrian mili- 
tary control, and thereby accrues to the 
Damascus treasury. 

The prospects for a recovery of Leba- 
non’s economy seem bleak without sub- 
stantial political progress. Military 
expenditures are draining the Lebanese 
treasury by over $1 billion a year while 
prolonged hostilities have driven away 
the foreign and domestic capital neces- 
sary to promote reconstruction. 

The Lebanese government had hoped 
to receive part of some $20 billion in re- 
construction financing through the Ua 
Europe, the Gulf Arab states and private 
Lebanese investors at home and abroad* 
However, the warring factions have yet 
rise to the task of creating an atmosphere 
conducive to such an investment. 

With even the resilient banking sector 
now falling prey to the nine sad years °j 
warfare in Lebanon, it is now feared tha 
a solution to Lebanon’s political 
may come too late to salvage what’s left 
its present economic and capital base- 
short, Lebanon’s problems are no longer 
to be blamed on what the Lebanese like 
call "foreign elements,” but rather on tn 
Lebanese themselves. 

David Tbufic Mizrahi is editor 
Usher of die MidEast Report, a New*#? 
based, newsletter specializing in Mu r*. 
East affairs. ’ 
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i florfdPaper welcomes letters 
! from its readers, which should 
! be mailed to 44 Kilby Street, 
j Boston, MA 02109, USA. 

\ c)m 8 i but no cigar.... 

j fljjjje I applaud your initiative i 11 pro- 
j ducing a highly attractive and grnphi- 
dly appealing piece of print in your 
lfaid Calendar, I am at pains to under- 
crand the process of selection by which 
,gu reached the listing of names to be 
honored in birthday and anniversary 

m- 

Nor do I understand why you have cho- 
ftlo ignore most of the holidays and ob- 
.wations of religious significance 
■ 1 cterved in the countries of Asia. 

The task you have set yourselves in pro- 
ianga calendar of this type is imm ense. 
[know, an d nngingI<L mo*»-‘ >£ r* 1 « ll * l -«n UG~ 

.,-* 0 nnaf^complete information. 

If, however, you should want more de- 
nied material from the Asian region, 
#t I Buggest you refer to the diaries 
poduced by Asiaweek. 

— Susan P. Grid wood, Hong Kong 

Cubage Is not worth the price 

i read an article about nuclear waste 
%6al in China in the Mainichi Daily 
tefs (Japan), I am against the proposed 
of burying other nation's nuclear 
Rte in the soil of China. Isn't it hard 
fnough to dispose of China's nuclear 
nstfism China? 

China should not let the money of any 
“1 m cause them to lose their good val- 
,ey should firmly refuse to let other 
^ bury any of their "garbage” in 
Ml1 * ft is better to be poor and 
^Mvweignty inyour own hands. 

-a disgusted American in Japan 

^thw language 

plea8u !' 6 inform you that 
4SS y aredin “Ur journal and 

— U Khin Maung Lwin, 
Moulmein, Burma 

to official 


to the Woridftper article 

p 1 ? 3 83168 are an Alliance 
ofthe Islamic Re- 
denial WC ! u d llke to ex Press her 

Sin^rl° n ^ h ? allegation thatIsra el 
^ryKf to Iran . becaus e Iraq is a 

^rtwarna? 1 ^ 1 ? 3 * 061 * in a dec,aref i 
J r r^ m8t k rael since 1948. 

^krael w here Iraq stood 

Vth«wI^_^ banon i a8 wel} “ 


’wwaartiftu T ^^oanon, as welt as 
k v, ^ r of Egypt, the country 

^ kraal h? ^ amp Agreement 
^<Ww^ 0ln . the ft lamic Confer- 

^■toorelva Wn Wlt ! 10Ut ^7 condition 
everybody is fully aware 
, ^!osW nna . u de towards the massacre 
|%T People atSabra and Shatilla in 

the attitude of 
Nder 0 p t J ubbc °f Iran toward the 

^"the orn, 8 ^ 011 ’ l8raeb which Iran 
Sbody regime of Al Quds.” 
f^ft^^ hepea80 » why Iran 
^^renc°S °f E Sypt to the Is- 

cl 071 ^W^ PUbUo °^ftan has no re- 
L Teffime of Al 

131:861 8115 woul d 
have neither 


: WonEf l ^ , fl P pearill « inThe 
B sng^k,Thsiiland 

U.'- 


Good luck 

I am an Ethiopian refugee staying in 
Kenya. Accept my best wishes, and make 
progress in your efforts. I dream that the 
world will be free from exploitation and 
war some day— and your magazine is an 
important weapon in the struggle against 
the arms race. 

—Arega-Ayalew Mulugete, Nairobi, 

Kenya 

You can go home again 

I was advised by a friend that our photo 
had appeared in WorldPaper (February 
1984). Quite frankly, I had never heard of 


your paper, called the New York office and 
had a most interesting conversation. i*”* 

A couple of yeai-s ago there was a visit 
in the US by a group of theologians, 
among them Pastor Stank of Krefeld. JlL 
West Germany, who came to make con- 
tact with the people who had been forced 
to flee in the 1930s. 

Last year we went back, scheduling 
only one night for Krefeld. However, the v/ .. 
Starck family and the many young people if S\ 
made the city come alive again for me; it SA 
was just wonderful. ' 

-Eva Schwarz, Fresh Meadows, NY, 

USA 
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But this ^" vs . 

keeps many mote mk 

ahead of time.^Pv ^ 

Unlike other business magazines, s- ■ 

Harvard Business Review doesn't turn w\ s v k > 

the clock back to report what happened m\ 

last week or last month. Instead, HBR is 
set to the future, offering pioneering arti- 

cles by researchers and expert executives to \ voX c 

help managers plan the moves that make \ 

tomorrow's news. HBR is a magazine of man- \ . t . 

agement, organization, and policy. Asa matter 
of fact, the though t reflected in itspages is 
timeless. 

Think about it. Shouldn't you join now the 
quarter-million decision makers who subscribe to \ ■ \\ 

HBR? The few minutes you invest filling out this ^ 

coupon could earn benefits that will last throughout \ 

your career. ' 

W Harvard Business Review 

^ The Magazine of Decision Makers 

Name— . ... - . — ^ — ^Title — . . 

Company — _ — — : — 

Address, ■ » ^ 

C»^y - ; State/Pro vine e„_ ■ ^ |5> 

Postal Code— — ■ — —.Country JBjj 

□ Bill Me Q Bill My Company □ Payment Enclosed vvp . 

Mail to: Harvard Business Review, P.O. Box 3010 |; Wobum ( MA 01888, U.S.A. : H 

Subscription rates foroneyearlsix issues): In the USA, Canada, and M&xico-S30.00: 

Air delivery to Eurppe-S55.00 ; Air delivery to balance of the world— S70.00. Prices are in U.S. funds: 
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CHAMBERLAIN SUMMER 
PROGRAMS 

New England Adventure 
29 Plymouth Street 
Mlddleboro, MA 02346 
(617)947-7825 

Chamberlain Frontier Challenge 
247 Main Street 
Lisbon. NH 03585 
(603)838-6233 

Join in Die adventure and excitement of 
expeditions through the New England 
mountains, forests, and coastal 
waterways. Small groups leave the base 
camp In teams embarking upon each 
expedition with the goal of earning the 
most points toward winning the 
Chambertaii Challenge. 

Write or call for more information. 


RECYCLE NEWSPAPERS into Fire- 
proof IiuulHlion Mult-riol. Sale of equip- 
ment packuRc-a or Joint Ventures. U.S. 
BYPRODUCTS, INC.. P.O. BOX 499, MC- 
CRORY, ARKANSAS USA 72101. 
TELEX 297312 ANDY UR. 

U.S. TAX RETURNS 
Expertly prepared for aliens and 
expatriates by former overseas IRS 
agent with 12 years experience. 

Wrile to: M. Rothschild, 3043 First 
Ave.. San Diego, CA 92103, USA lor 
information. 

r Want to live, work or do 1 
' business in a tropical ' 
paradise? It's easy as Saipan! 
Charles Bell, P. 0. Box 2247 
Saipan, CM 96950, USA. 
Telex: 783675 AB:PACGLO 
SPN. 


STUDY IN SWITZERLAND 

At a coeducational boarding school: 

* British and American university preparation 

* Excellent facilities & staffing 

* Liihs/Cumputer/I.aiiRuages (including EM.) 

1 Sports/Cultural excursions 

Summer schnul courses in languages during June, July & August 
Write for details to: 

MONTE ROSA INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 
Cll-1820 Montreux. 

Tel: 021/63 53 41 Telex: 453 267 ROSA CH 
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London 

Business 

School 


founded in 1965 as a centre of excellence for management studies to provide: 

A wide range of Executive Programmes 
A full-lime and part-time Master's Programme 
Short specialist courses 


For further details contact: 

Mimi Kirke-Smith, London Business School, . 
Sussex. Place, Regent’s Park, London NWI 4SA. 

' ' ' Please quote WP I 


Los Angeles based — Ffeicific West Corporation is a well- 
established firm in the field of product sales, 
promotion and services. Our firm looks forward to 
representing foreign firms seeking additional 
marketplaces here in Los Angeles. Also seeking sales 
representatives or investment counselors for their 
product, services or capital. 

Write: Pacific West, 1215 North Hollywood Way. 
Burbank, CA 91505. USA. or call (818) 848-3920, (818) 
248-7564. Please contact Peter O'Neil. 


A GLOBAL APPROACH TO MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
THE ARTHUR D. LITTLE MANAGEMENT 
EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


Strategic Planning and Management 
for Agribusiness 
April 23, 1984- June 1. 1984 

Six-week ptugi am for aprihusiness and public sector managers. 
Program includes: 

• forecasting supply and demand through the year ^OOCr 1 ’*- 2 ' 

• technological developments 

• competing in the international marketplace 

Strategic Planning und Management of 
Human Resources 
July 16, 1984- August 24, 1984 
Six-week program for personnel or industrial relations 
specialists, general managers who must integrate the 
management of human resources with the strategic plans of their 
organization and consultants. Program includes: 

• acquisition and development of human resources 

• improvement of productivity 

• computer applications to human resource management 

Arthur D. Little Management Education Institute, Inc., (MEIi is 
the one place where career-oriented men and women from all over 
the world receive practical training to prepare for increased 
responsibility in business and government. 

For complete information on any of the MEI programs including 
the eleven-month Master of Science in Management degree 
program write or telex: 

Admissions Coordinator 

Arthur D. Little Management Education Institute 
36/114 Acorn Park 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140 U.S.A 
Telex No. 921436 

A Arthur D. Little Management Education Institute, Inc., 
is a subsidiary of Arthur D. Little, Inc., the international 
research, engineering and management consulting firm. 


PUBLIC MANAGERS earn a 
POSTGRADUATE CERTIFICATE, DIPLOMA 
or a MASTER'S DEGREE 

at a leading State university in the U.5. 
in the beautiful New England region. 

IPS International of the University of Connecticut offers postgraduate 
certificate and diploma programs for mid-career public managers who 
wish to increase their managerial capacities and improve the potential 
for advancement to the highest posts. 

Programs are available in: 

’ Computers in Management and Development 

• Energy Project Management and Analysis 

• Financial Management 

• Fundamentals of Management 

• Local Development Administration 

• Management Analysis and Computer Applications 

• Performance Auditing 

• Personnel Management 
Project Management 

• Systematic Design and Management of Training 

An IPS International program can also be the first part of a development 
oriented program that leads to a master's degree in public affairs, 
education, social woik or business administration. 

Ifyoifare--. 

a middle or senior level manager 
In a public Organization 
-wilha good bachelor's degree 

and are interested in gaining a qualification from a leading University 
intheU.S. ° . 

■ Write for further details to The Director, IPS International ' ' 

■ Institute of Public Service ' 

. : University of Cbpndcticvt. , ... .. 

■ . . i .1 380 Asylum Avenite* "• \'V* . - ■ 

■ \ ■ ”. Hartfort, CT 0M05 U.S.A. ' / 

v ; , . Telex: HQHFD 643067 .■ 


MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE 
through international correspondent 

“■SSI'*”'* 1 

BUY LAND U.S.A. Farm rancho 

twn. Insured title. Vaughn Johnson, P.O 
Box 69, Billings. Montana 69103 . 
Aaian-Americon friendship is our sp*. 
dally. Interested? Write Asian Exchane* 
Bax 1021WP, Honokaa, Hawaii 96727 
EMPLOYMENT USA 
Professionals, do you want to work in 
USA? We are an American company. 
Write for information and an application! 
FAM II, Rue Do La Presse4, BlOOOBnjx- 
eiles, Belgium. 


July 19-22, 1984 -11th Interna- 
tional Human Unity Confer- 
ence, Boston, Massachusetts - 
"The Healing of the Nations: A 
Personal Purpose" - an experi- 
ence to foster the essential one- 
ness of humankind. 

Contact David Pesikov. Administrator HUC '84, 

Rt. 3,Epping, NH 03042 USA. (6031 679-2211. 


USA FAnMLHixu-Ctau 
secure investment, properly 
management services 
Quick Realty Co. 

P.O. Box 449 
McCrory, Arkansas 72101 
Telex 297312 ANDY UR 


coLurnmn 
pacific: 
nrjiaewsif.y 1 


NONRESIDENT BACHELOR, 
MASTER AND DOCTORAL 
DEGREES FOR THE 
ACCOMPLISHED INDIVIDUAL 

Columbia Pacific University, the 
largest nonresidentlal graduate univer- 
sity IntheU.S.. with over 3 , 500 students 
and 350 PhD faculty, haB bean author- 
ized by the State of California la gram 
nonresident Bachelor, Master andDoc- 
ioraldegree8 In numerousfields, includ- 
ing Business, Psychology, Engineering. 
Health, and Education. 

Degrees are earned through a ox* 
bination of full academic credit for life 
and work experience, and compteUonoi 
an Independent study project in 
student’s area of special Interest in« 
time involved Is shortened due to accel- 
erated, self-paced learning. The cosi is 
under $3 ,000. . _ 

Col umbia Pacific Unhwslty Battl- 
ing accomplished individuals, msmw|* 

of the business and professed com- 
munity, desiring to design their own 
projects and receive academywg* 
edgement for their P ers °n a ' 
ments. May I send you more inlormawn 

R.L. CtbwSi M.O., President 

COLUMBIA PACIFIC UNIVEHStTY 

1416 Third St., Suite 2306 
San Rafael, CA 94801 

Call Toll Free USA: MOJMJI 7 A* 

California Only: BOO- 772 - 3545 , Mt- 


INTERNATIONAL 
ESCORT SERVICE 
NEW YORK 
CALIFORNIA 

and other U.S.d^es 

212 - 765-7896 2 ! 2 - 765;^54 
330 W. 56th St., N.Y.C. 1°° 19 

CHICAGO 

312-86T0465 | 

PARIS M | 
and other European cm 

as well as other 

international count* 1 ®* 

Call New Yttrk telephone 

number 

Multilingual escorts 1 

'. anyvyherenatlonallyor.internat^ 


CREDfT CAFU3S ANCV 





New ... TriStar Service 


Vienna 


Chicago 


.n.vW« 


New York 


Los Angeles 


Now you can travel direct from Amman on Alia’s twice-weekly TriStar service to Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Come ... enjoy the easiest, most convenient flight out of Amman to the heartland 
and West coast of America, and experience our Arabic hospitality and warm service offered by 
our International flight crew. 

Fly Alia, we will take you to more American cities than any other Airline from the Middle East. 




Days Monday and Friday 


AMMAN 


VIENNA 


CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES Arr 

Alia: The Royal Jordanian Airline 


11.00 

14.00 

15.00 

17.45 

18.45 

21.45 
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THE AT&T INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS NETWORK: 


IT MAKES US I NG THE PHONE 


Talking business with the 
U.S. on the AT&T Network saves 
a lot of money. 

First, it's the fastest way. 
Anything that saves time is 
like money in the bank. 

Next, the AT&T Network 


AT&T's international audio 
teleconferencing service is cost- 
effective, too. 

AT&T's operators can put 
you in touch with as many as 60 
locations in the U.S. at one time. 
Which means you can get every- 


A network that takes you 
everywhere in the U.S. 

And operators to arrange 
teleconferencing. 

More cost-effective services 
for your business from the AT&T 
International Business Network. 

International service to and from the continental US. 


goes to every phone in the U.S. f one you do business with coast 
no matter how remote the area, tocoasttogethermorefrequently. 

And offers operators, should 
you need help. 

Then there's the fact that 
nothing gets attention like an inter- 
national call. 

And when you get attention, 
you get results... fast. 

Calling adds a personal 
touch. An informal conversation 
lets you exchange ideas, persuade 
and convince. 

Get a quick decision. 

Just the tone of a voice > 
can set you on the right track. 


Mr 9m 


%#T\ 


Ronald Reagan, a personal portrait 


opinion 


By Robert Chesshyre 

WASHINGTON (ONS) — Blessed with a 
sunshine temperament that shines forth 
from his rubicund face, a way with words, 
a honey- smooth voice, a bottomless store 
of optimism, and a mastery of television 
unmatched in or out of showbiz. Ronald 
Reagan on the eve of his re-election cam- 
paign, is already one of the most remark- 
able chief executives in America's short 
history. 

At a moment when even Americans 
sere starting to believe that there were li- 
mits to human endeavour and natural re- 
sources, Reagan arrived to tell them, like 
Franklin Roosevelt before him. that they 
had nothing to fear but fear itself. 

He steps unscathed from political ca- 
lamities — like the meaningless deaths of 
265 marines in Lebanon — and, three and 
a half years after assuming the leadership 
of the US government, he still runs as the 
outsider. The massive budget deficits, he 
told Congress recently, were ‘ totally un- 
acceptable to me’. 

The press has almost abandoned the ef- 
fort lo show that frequently the 'great 
communicator' — as White House aides 
like to call Reagan — does not know what 
bt is talking about. Jimmy Carter rose 
early, mastered briefing papers, held fre- 
quent press conferences, scored some 
memorable diplomatic achievements, and 
was accounted a failure. What then docs 
it prove if Reagan's mastery of his job is 
less than total? 

He has failed to recognise members of 
bis own government. He has told as the 
[nub stories he gleaned from the movies. 
He has shocked distinguished visitors by 
muddling his cue cards. He has evaded 
serious discussion by telling scatalogical 
stories. On one memorable occasion, he 
two got the name of his own dog wrong. 

‘Bat the reality appears to 
be that he is uncomplicated 
intellectually lazy man, 
jith a number of dee ply - 
held convictions against 
which he judges any given 
Issue.’ 

fflirIT? Ver ’ his Political opponents 
rtJ! an increasingly bitter fight for 
hit 0 c hallenge him in November, 
ln£f 0I fu an if tp next month, taking 'on 
» } h ® Normandy D-Day beaches 
Kart »t'f^ ndon ® c °oomic summit, ap- 
iba a^' i made t0 P re sent Reagan lo 
0311 volers as ^e international 

INn!? *****!? was bom on 6 February 
frhor n iSJL m n mid- Western town. His 
ar«r‘ i ^ ea 8®n, had a chequered 
toed ftn I ^ a ^! y i Se ^ in8 sh °es. He was once 
Qkes to f.iT , 8 L? as Eve « a slory Reagan 
lit k - » v° d sprove accusations that 
tank • ■?S h n man 8 President. He also 
^ Rea8 ^, n aB an il -year- old 

,bd ^ himtS a bad. m ° ff lh ® fr ° m P ° fCh 
Rb V*l Democrat, and his 

Dlj Di«erinf ame , wlien he secured a Job ad- 
“fcr RrJfLj .{owl welfare programme 
?5^ eyel t 8 ‘New Deal'. U was a 
icceMgj y *?? Reagan himself readily 
1 hnjnBBr™- 116 ^ as Scribed himself as 
wrii™ urt,,?2 n . a8 a near haemophiliac. 
• J, ™ 10 Wed for 'lost causes'. 


^liberaii e « c ? urs .e' has long since shed 
**1 feeiin 0 8 £' ^ ut be retains a sentiraen- 
*Ml itao! « iJ 8ma H-lown America that 
? ins hh ewr!! !5, tlook * and iargely ex- 
^ out to !SS “ ordI “ r y talent for reach- 
tod Ufe , i dlnar y Americans. 'It was a 
& than ™ never asked for anything 

, hB has wiUen °f bi® 

political Career was a leader of 
. .l^ieftbActors Guild. What moved him 

, .. win8 remains something 

though his burning anti* 
toL* jeajen 1 * from his union days. 
“rtUg tn xuc t0 carrying a gun after 
SlHguri him made by Com- 
...v.tjv *:• wlJer onions. 

: ^ •- • , ... 


the leRd in B movies — that he had to pay 

7m IS . u lhe root of his unshake- 
able belief that heavy taxation cripples the 
will of the entrepreneur. 

His obsession with union politics was so 
great that it bored his first wife, Jane 
Wyman, into divorcing him. His second 
marriage to Nancy Davis, another actress, 
coincided with the decline of his own act- 
ing career, and he was soon to make the 
bulk of his living speaking on behalf of 
tree enterprise Tor the General Electricity 
Company, and hosting their sponsored TV 
shows. 

Nancy, a few years ago, made a highly 
unfortunate remark about 'all those beau- 
tiful white people' at a Republican gather- 
ing, and the pair of them will never shake 
the feeling among many liberals that they 



President Reagan 

only feel comfortable among extremely 
wealthy white people. It is not something 
that troubles much of Middle America, 
glued daily to TV soap operas about the 
very rich. The Reagans in the White 
House arc simply the stars of the grandest 
soap opera or all. 

They are extremely close, holding 
hands in public, and Nancy is the only 
person in whom Reagan confides. Despite 
his chumminess, he keeps his distance 
even from senior White House staff, who 
treat him with a great deal of respect. The 
cx-uctor knows how the pari should be 
played. 


Reagan has four children — an adopted 
son, Michael, a daughter, Maureen, by 
his first marriage, and two children by 
Nancy, Patti and Ron junior. Relations 
with the children have not always run 
smoothly; though neither that, nor the 
fact that he is the first divorced President 
of the United States prevent him being 
perceived as a symbol of family virtues. 

Because Reagan appears such an obvi- 
ous figure, many have sought for some- 
thing more complicated beneath the sur- 
face. President Dwight Eisenhower is now 
portrayed as having masked unusual cun- 
ning with an inarticulate and detached ex- 
terior. Some suggest that Reagan, behind 
that bland, hail-fellow-well-met manner, 
is an unpleasant man bent on destroying 
the American welfare system. They say 
that his geniality is just a ploy. 

It's true that Reagan often docs seem 
unaware of the consequences of his ac- 
tions, hitting tens of thousands through 
some budget cut, and then calling up some 
bemused citizen whose hard luck story he 
has seen in a paper. But the reality ap- 
pears to be that he is an uncomplicated, 
intellectually lazy man, with a number of 
deeply- held convictions against which he 
judges any given issue. 

In foreign affairs the yardstick is: ' How 
far are the Russians behind this?' And at 
home it is likely to be getting government 
off the backs of the people. He Learns 
through brief memos and talking with 
aides, rather than through intensive 
study, and reacts to events rather than 
trying to get ahead of them. This explains 
his total lack of diplomatic success. 

Staff find it frustrating trying lo get him 
Lo change his mind. One aide said 
recently: 'The possibility that you can 
leach him is not there very much. You get 
the idea that his mind is made up pretty 
much'. He will shift. but only in the face 
of overwhelming odds. In this his trade 
union experience has fashioned his style. 
He holds obdurately Lo a position until the 
1 1 th hour, and then switches rapidly. 

Natural Iv, Reagan can be tripped — by 
some fresh calamity abroad or by a sud- 
denly worsening economic situation 
created by the huge deficits. But not many 
would bet on that. 


Soviets snub Olympics 


resented the proportion 
?%■ ;*?. *■ hjojvi© star • ^ mainly 
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By William Scoble 

LOS ANGELES (ONS) — In a last-ditch 
effort lo salvage the world's first ‘Com- 
mercial Olympiad' , American sports lead- 
ers, captains of industry, politicians and 
presidential candidates are this weekend 
mounting a global lobbying campaign to 
reverse the Soviet Union s decision to 
boycott the Los Angeles Olympics. 

Los Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley, and 
IOC President Juan Antonio Samaranch, a 
former Spanish ambassador to Moscow, 
have offered to catch the first available 
plane to the Russian capital. White House 
hopeful Jesse Jackson has met the. Soviet 
ambassador in Washington.’ Los Angeles 
Police Chief Daryl Gates says be would 
dearly like lo explain in person to the 
Soviets his plan to keep their athletes 
safe. ‘But they haven’t asked’. 

LA Olympics Organising Committee 
chief Peter Ueberroth has told of his 1 se- 
cret game plan’ to change the Soviets 
minds. It is already ‘in action. President 
Reagan has entered the lists with a letter 
aimed at Soviet President Konstantin 
Chernenko. 

So far there has been no response and 
few in LA believe the ^Soviets an te 
swayed. Privately, local Olympic officials 
say they are simply waiting for more 
Communist-bloc nations, from Poland to 
Cuba, to join the pullout. 

That is a grievous Wow, not only to US 
athletes whose gold medals will inevitably 
be tarnished by lack of Communist compe- 
litipn, but also for US business. American 
corporations have sunk some *500 mil - 
ion Into staging this summer s Olympic 
extravaganza^ Many Of the 30 
companies that baye put. down $4 miUlon 
apiece for 'exclusive rights to market 
their wires with Olympian logos and 
catohphrases, fear they are not going to 

get their money’s worth-. 


The feelings of Californians about the 
Soviet snub to their smoggy city were 
summed up in the Los Angeles Times this 
week by cartoonist 'Conrad': a slender 
runner, torch held nobly aloft, is silhouet- 
ted against the sky as he runs uphill. Scut- 
tling downhill, away from the summit, is 
a pot-bellied chsp with the hammer- and- 
sickle insignia on his shorts. 

One group, at least, is gladdened by the 
withdrawal. A small band of right-wing 
Californian businessmen, in collaboration 
with Cuban and Jewish extremists, work- 
ing under the title of the 'Ban the Soviets 
Coalition', has worked for months to 
prevent a Russian presence in Los An- 
geles. 

No sooner was word released last Tues- 
day of the boycott than BSC founder David 
Balsinger, a youthful, bespectacled execu- 
tive, called a press conference to pat him- 
self on the back and hail ‘This great day 
for America’. Bakslnger had irritated the 
Russians with talk of arranging 10,000 
anti-Soviet demonstrators this summer 
and soliciting mass defections among vi- 
siting athletes. 

But Los Angeles Olympic Committee 
spokesmen insist that Eastern bloc orga- 
nisers were not seriously concerned. ' 'As 
late as two weeks ago, 24 hours before the 
Kremlin announcement," said one, ‘/we 
were talking to the East Germans about 
rooms, and so forth. They fully expected 
to confe.' *’ 

Why the sudden Soviet nyet? Was there 
good reason to feel aggrieved at American 
‘ rudeness’ , to fear ‘ anti- Soviet hysteria' ? 

, No, insists Ueberroth. “ We are paying 
for 1980”. The Russians have Ipng memo- 
; ries, he says, and they still bitterly resent 
Jimmy Carter’s boycott of the Moscow 
Olympics to protest the rape of Afghanis- 
tan^ Instead of the expected half- million 
visitors; only 60,000 came to what was 
intended to be a great Soviet showcase. , 
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A ‘critical’ 
situation! 


CONTINUING MY focus on the state of 
literature in the Arab world, I feel the 
need to shed some tight on literary cri- 
ticism as one of the major causes of 
disintegration in the present literary 
situation. It is only fair lo stress, how- 
ever. that we Arabs never had a 
deep- rooted tradition in literary critic- 
ism. Our “critics" used lo be those 
people who gathered around a poet re- 
citing his ‘’just-finished'' poem in the 
souk < market place or forum) . 

The poet used to get a direct and in- 
stantaneous appraisal of his work. If 
people kept on listening to him, then 
he must have done something right. 
But if they kept on going about their 
businesses, then the message is clear. 
He will have Lo try again. And ever 
when some listeners used to stop and 
talk about- a poem, their discussion 
rarely penetrated the deeper aspects of 
the poem. They used to limit themsel- 
ves to the general thrust of the poem, 
its musicality, and its high-sounding 
words. 

The stale of literary criticism nowa- 
days is not, unfortunately, much dif- 
ferent from the critical atmosphere or 
the earlier Arab Souk. Favouritism j 
runs very deep in our literary circles. 

It is quite common for young writers i 
(poets, dramatists, or novelists) to i 
‘dedicate’ their work to a certain “es- ] 
Labi i shed" critic with the hope that the 
critic would return the favour by say- 
ing or writing a ‘ 1 few nice words' ’ that 
will help market or "sell" the "pro- ; 
duct" lo readers who have been condi- 
tioned lo respect the critic's name. 
The outcome of course is simply catas- 
trophic, and the biggest loser is, unfor- 
tunately, the literary and critical at- 
mosphere. 

Literary criticism should not be left 
up to the whims and desires of some I 
individuals who might have special 
interests in promoting the work of a 
certain individual who happens lo hove 
the right connection, or to follow a 
certain line of thought. Excellence ; 
should be the only criterion which I 
makes or breaks on aspiring writer. I 
Our literary critics should, in other 1 
words, agree on certain critical stan- 
dards that live up to our local and 
national expectations. 

A great responsibility indeed falls 
upon the shoulders of our specialists in 
criticism. For there is a very unfortun- 
ate perception in our Arab societies to- 
day which considers literature in gen- 
eral, and criticism in particular, as a 
job for the jobless and an occupation 
for those who cannot do anything else. 
Hack writers and misguided versifiers 
roam freely in our literary circles. And 
the reason for this, I believe, is very 
simple. Thera are absolutely no critical 
standards that govern the quality of 
our literature. Any one who can put a 
couple of words together will succeed, 
in most cases, in having them pu- 
blished and dubbed "literature". 

Why is it that no one can claim that 
he is a nuclear physicist, but every 
Tom, Dick and Harry can claim he is a 
published poet, novelist, or dramatist? 
In the absence of clear, tough and ob- 
jective critical standards, the situation 
will remain dismal and hopeless. The 
Writer's Guild is urgently expected to 
propose ways tp remedy this situation. 
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What happens when the wood runs out? 


Ear Miscall, the London based environmentalist organization, orga- 
nized recently In The Hague an international conference on the 
growing fuel wood crisis in the Third World. Star Geneva corre- 
spondent Carrie Nclle Thompson attended the conference and sent 
tills report on its findings. 


THE HAGUE — “It is estimated 
there will be six billion people on the 
earth by the end of the century. Four 
billion will rely on fuel ( mostly wood) 
for warmth. Two and one- half billion 
will not have enough". In his opening 
address to participants of the recent 
Earthscan -sponsored conference in 
The Hague. Dr. W.A. dc Jong. Chair- 
man of the Board of Applied Scientific 
Research (TNO) stated in simple 
terms a very complex problem. 

Allhougli Dr. Jong spoke initially of fu- 
ture crises, he and subsequent speakers 
drew attention to the acute problem that 
already exists due to llic rapid disappea- 
rance of forests throughout the world. 
The earliest and most severe repercuss- 
ions being in the third world where all too 
often life is literally sustained by the 
presence of fuelwood. 

According to Erik lick holm, a writer 
and consultant on international environ- 
ment and development issues, one half of . 
the world's population cook each day with 
wood or crop refuse such as stalk rem- 
nants. Over I DO million have ‘ acute prob- 
lems of (finding) fuelwood*. wiLh three 
billion persons living in 'deficit areas', 
defined as places where the cutting is far 
outpacing the replacement of wood. 

According to Eckholm, this means that 
for urban dwellers the cost of cooking fuel 
has increased 20 to 30 per cent since 
1980. In rural areas, cost is measured 
more in terms of the time it takes to ga- 
ther available fuelwood. 

Marilyn Hoskins, Director of the Parti- 
cipatory Development Programme at Vir- 
ginia Tech in the United States, pointed 
out that the gathering of fuelwood is tra- 
ditionally women's work in the third 
world. As the wood becomes more scarce, 
the women most go farther from home, 
and this brings many sociological as well 
as physical changes. 

First the woman often must keep her 
daughters who would otherwise be attend- 
ing school, at home, either to help her to 


gather the wood or to care for younger 
children. These daughter who remains in 
the home to tend the smaller siblings are 
often not old enough to care appropriately 
for the Loddlcrs and this causes further 
physical and psychological complications. 

Additionally, the time how required to 
find ami gather the fuelwood often makes 
it impossible for the mother — tradi- 
tionally (he cook in the fumily — to pre- 
pare the usual (wo hot meals per day and 
she often resorts to preparing only one. 

Hoskins pointed that in other cases 
where there were once two hot meals 
cooked in their entirety for the family, 
the mother has already gone to an inter- 
mediary step of cooking only an evening 
meal, wanning the 'left-overs' for a hot 
breakfast. In many cases, the shortage of 
fuelwood has led to even this intermediate 
step being cut out. 

Hoskins states there are currently no 
figures to show the effects of families not 
having much cooked food, though such 
studies are now underway. But she did 
point out that it is well known that some 
foods, such as mlllett, provide more nu- 
trition when cooked than when ingested 
raw. She said she has witnessed many 
cases in Upper Volta where women will 
dissolve milieu flour with water and drink 
it. as they have insufficient fuel to do oth- 
erwise. 

Conflicts 

Presently there are two major issues re- 
garding the fuelwood problem: I ) what is 
causing the fuelwood to disappear (lead- 
ing to the question of what can be done to 
remedy the disappearance and replace the 
disappeared) and 2) can effective stoves 
be introduced that will make better utili- 
zation of the fuel that still exists. 

There are those who state that wood is 
disappearing because peasants are cutting 
it and not replanting. Others just as 
adamently argud that the major disappea- 
rance is caused by farmers clearing land 
for agricultural purposes and by govern- 
ment officials fencing forests, forcing 
peasants to totally clear any unfenced land 


The burden of fuelwood scarcity falls most heavily on women and children 


Swiss fight for their trees 


j.:f fly NoiTls WilUtt 

THE ‘SWISS are considering sharply re- 
duced speed limits on motorways, a steep 
rise Jd the price of fuel *nd a Nm on Sun- 
day - : pleasure motoring. These 
would be to combat exhaust pollution, 
which Is devastating the country's wood- 
lands; 

A report commissioned by the Federal 
. Government at Berne indicates that one 
| tree in every 25 In Switzerland is sick and 
■ Jlkcly.tb die within two to five years. One 
• tree iri seven shows less serious signs of 
being nffecLed. 

' Swiss trees are not only invaluable to 
; . the Country's economy, being used to 
. build chalets and other construction, and 
for . timber exports, but also as on essen- 
tial tourist attraction. 

There is no doubt about the cause of 
tree sickness. U is 'acid rain* deriving 
from Vehicle exhausts and also from fac- 
tory chimneys. and home heating systems, 

Worst hit are the red firs Which cover 
about half the country's fores! land. Be- 
tween 10 and 12 million of these will 
have 10 lie felled in the next few years, 
about 25 per cent of the total. 

The Federal Government has voted a $ 3 
million credit for further study of the phe- 
nomenon. 

While di astic measures such as motor- 
less Sundays (briefly. in force, in the 1973 
oil crisis) arc not yet an immediate pro- 
sped, it almost thkeh for granted that 
speed limits are coining down. There 
would be a reduction of from 130 to 100. 


14. THE JERUSALEM STAR 


kilometres an hour on motorways (80 
miles an hour down to 60) and from 
JOOkliometres an hour on other main 
roads down to 80. 

According to- the Federal Office for 
Protection of the Environment, this one 
step alone would lead to a significant drop 
In pollution. U would reduce nitrogen ox- 
ide pollution by 9 per cent from cars and 
,12 per cent from commercial vehicles. It 
would also save 1 50 million litres of fuel 
every year. 

( Observer News Service) 
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and also making them disinclined to re- 
plant. It was pointed out that in many 
third world nations, the forest officer is 
the ‘‘second most important governmen- 
tal official in the region”. This official 
often has the power to arrest and fre- 
quently educated so far beyond the usual 
rural peasant, there is little understanding 
between them. 

Another sphere of conflict is that in 
nearly all cases, the forestry officer is 
male (India has just acquired Us first fe- 
male officer) and as women is the usual 
fuelwood procurer, the officer will seldom 
be willing to sit and discuss the problem 
with her. 

Journalists and experts alike charged 
many Third World governments with be- 
ing insensitive to the real problems of the 
fuelwood crisis by their refusal to consult 

• with the persons — mainly rural and 
mainly female — most familiar with the 
problem. 

They also charged governments, citing 
India as a prime example, with 1 planting 
trees that are not indigenous to the land, 7 
often requiring more water than indigen- 
ous trees would. It was pointed out that 
very often apparently ‘ unless shrub bush’ 
is better than large trees for fuelwood as 
it is easier to gather and its small twigs 
make it more economical as well as more 
practical to burn, yet no governments are 
attempting to ‘re brush’ as opposed to 
‘reafforest’. 

Dr. P. Guhathakurta, a forestry official 
from India, acknowledged that his coun- 
try has experienced some difficulties as 
charged but insisted that efforts are now 
being made to consult villagers, especially 
women, while noting that the forests his 
government had re-planted, were condu- 
cive to being .Used for fuelwood. He ex- 
plained that the .planting of Eucalyptus, 

. the tree to which the over use of water 
charges referred, occurred only in areas 
where India had plenty of water. . 

Problem stoves 

Ms. Jacqueline Ki-Zerbo of Mali. Direc- 
tor of the UNSO- GILLS stove programme 
in <quagadougdu explained some or the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the intro- 
duction of stoves, versus the use of open 
. fires. She contends that, contrary to some 
laboratory tests, ‘.‘in all cases stoves do 
save energy, and fuel” but she was quick 
to point to many problems. Her major 
. complaint was that stove manufacturers 
■tend to /rely more on laboratory test than 
-on the reality of life’ in the . villages. A 

• P^ry example as she explained it lies 
,1 h the, idea of solar powered stoves, a de- 

vice .which many, western experts fell 
[would ;b?; ifjteal/in Ihe Sahei detjert. . , 1 

.! . Ms.. Ki-Zerbo .explained how ii order 
;i';for thd stoves to be operated they must be 
In the sun' constantly but that a .native 
•' .BP°» ;Woman '**, Could not stand lit the 
,/Sun throughput th? time needed for cook- 


ing as the sun would be too hot and too 
bright, ' necessitating sun hats and dirk 
glasses' . Though she laughed as she said 
this, she pointed out she was quite serious 
as ‘ * most African dishes require constant 
stiring”. She further pointed to the real- 
ity that most African meals are cooked in 
'the early morning and the late afternoon, . 
both times when the sun Is not powerful 
enough for solar energy to be effective. 

Ms. Ki-Zerbo made several other 
points which called to question that prac- 
tical, versus technical, research wnicn 
had been neglected. She stated that num- 
erous stoves that had been placed in Sand 
villages had been Inadequate to cope witc 
the harshness of the dry weather end . 
intermittent rains and had subsequently 
begun to disintegrate within a few monlQJ 
time. Yet another problem was the expep . 
ience, new to mast peasants, of «ajm» 
with chimneys. The women had not new 
taught the necessity of periodically clew- 
ing the chimneys! resulting In loot null 
dup, followed by fires. .i 

Other problem lareas were * l0Vfl, ,£ • 
signed to hold only one pot, whe^as : 
cording to Ki-Zdrbo “Africa* 
cook for large, extended families andW,^ 

.......1 In rnnSlltTtt tP 1 ’- 1 


several pots" . In order to consuw»v»'» -a 
Jmym of fuelwood! Some *t°ves bavj oe <3 
designed with small openings W W. ) 
few sticks of wooflean be inserted '3 
time but, says Ki-Zerbo, this small oj* J 
ing is too little to. allow the proper air m j 
for the necessary combustion R* * 
fire. ; ■. : 

Four choices j 

John Tinker, founder and c rmj n of . 
Earthscan, noted that as TuelwooJ i* J 
comes more scarce, the users of j 

in the developing . nations have -d 
choices. They can buy their woodr J 
this takes money they do not ■JJJ , 
money they need for food, and usually 
ban dwellers can out- pay them any«w 
they still are unable to puichaj* , 
wood. They may "up market ano ' 
charcoal, coal or kerosene, wt 
these are hot available, and even - 
they are not so efficient as wood. 
may "down market” to crop stair* , 
dung but these take more fuel to bun : 
ficiently hot fires, plus the 
for fuel removes it from its badly . f j 

place as fertilizer. The last choice 1 , 

searcher for fuelwood is to Use less, 
ing to the many problems outline" . 

And the problems are serious. 

' Already many people are unable » ^ 
their huts because of the need to ^ 
little wood, ggailable for cooking. ^ 
do , not have I Wood fuel, enough 
drinking water leading to serious 
risks, women who do h a X e e ? oU fncIos^ 
for fuel are often Cooking in ® 
rooms where they are 1 ibhatliog » 
equivalent twenty packs of ciga™ ,,■•/' 

day; . /; | 
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y Astaire and Ginger Rogers Id a dance sequence from “Top Hat’ 






The magical world of musicals 


By Reem A.H. Yassin 

Special to The Star 

OYER THE past week music lovers in 
Inman lived in the magical world of 
oifiical films as The American Cen- 
tit, in collaboration with the Jorda- 
iiitii Cine Club, presented a Festival 
((Hollywood Musicals. 

rtt 11 P rc8ent us with a 

aunad world of happiness and romance, 
fleam world sprinkled with moondust. 

of rausicals everybody and 
ntrylh ng responds to ‘The Sound or Mu- 

tv* •n* ^ r ^ht and sunny world 
* Always Fflir wculher’ and 
SLjL 116 e cases ° r bad weather 
«rybod y goes Qboul j oyru „ y . singing In 

nil mak« ?K r ° prevail V n « wor musicals 

WlnSrSf 8cnre . Mf film «»•««« I he 
^universally popular of all forms of 

»fcSUl it0 undcrsI «nduble if the plot 
22 SeC ^ Uonce of ‘■‘vents a.e not 
JftH P° ln ? or these films. Ac 

SfKjf rC y 1° u> “ 'nM*»«al for 
flBrWf ten *S r 1,10 f,ln ‘> ‘hey go 

.arjUf; ir ,f Plot then seems 
thk 0 he swn 8- s and the 
“ s ,s churitably over- 

musiMi« y oth - er form of film- 

53 peoS?tn r m U t lre if Who,e leam of 

ma ^ e them a real sue- 
tho Breat^annp of the dircc ’ 

ffei rausical ffi^rt i^ e slars lhat 
^ the colffbLSJS rea!, y distinguished. 

J- Score comrwfi V ° Work Son 8 writ- 
musica t directors, 
Costu,7 >« and set desig- 
musical that unite to 

Contribution 

jjh theft r^Il C ! S 1 ly American 

sS^-muSES? ?P. d their progress. 


i7i ,a ‘Heir orio\ n 2 J W ,iy American 
S** -nuiSta a? e d their .progress. 
^centributirtM . are Americas dis- 
^ n button to world cinema. 

was ‘ The Jazz 
^^lhebegin n Va 92 r 7 ' n -° l much of a 
. 81 nin 8 of a wide variety of 


musical films in which Hollywood was to 
excell, producing many films that are 
rated among the world's most cherished 
classics. 

The Golden Age of Hollywood musicals 
was the 1 9 30’s and the 1 940’ s when the 
incomparable couple Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers dominated the scene with 
rilmS'Such as ‘The Gay Divorce’, ‘Swing 
fime’ and 'Top Hat’ (reviewed on page 

Then cainc the superb Gene Kelly in the 
I950's with unforgettable films such as 
An American I11 Paris’ with Leslie Car- 
ron and ‘Singing In The Rain’; with Deb- 
bie Reynolds. 

liven in the subsequent rather dull per- 
iod that followed, a few musical hits ap- 
peared including Julie Andrews’ Mary 
Poppius* and the classic ‘The Sound of 
Music. ’ 

A recent revival of musicals has come 
with flic more modern rock and pop mu- 
sic. personified in flic churncicr of the 
icen-iigc idol John Travolta singing and 
dancing to flic beat of disco music in ‘Sa- 
turday Night Fever*. 

The five films shown last week at the 
festival of American Musicnls were a rep- 
resentative selection, varied in time, 
place and type of music. 

The festival started with a Fred Astaire 
film produced in 1935, ’Top Hat’, and 
culminated in Hollywood’s latest musical 
hit ’Annie’ produced in 1982. Annie Is a 
stunningly lavish production based on the 
comic- strip of the same name. The 
character of the ten-year old orphan is , 
played with amazing skill by Aileen Quinn ' 
a freckle- faced little girl who captures (he 
hearts of her audience, with disarming 
charm. The film ends joyfully in a magni- 
ficent show where even elephants are 
roller-skating. 

On a slightly older age level (here were 
two films about adolescents and (heir 
school-life: ‘Grease’ and Fame’. Though 
both films were produced at about the 
same time ( the first in 1079 and the sec- 
ond in 1980) they reflect two different 
eras. 


‘Grease’ starring John Travolta and Oli- 
via Newton John is a nostalgic view of 
SHF 1 * !ives al high school in the 
1 950 s when boys of Elvis Presley's era 
used greasy substances to comb their hair 
according to the fashion — bencc the 
most uninviting title of the film. Apart 
Trom the character of it* over- idolized 
hero the film has little to offer except 
some memorable ‘oldies' such as “love is 
a Many Splendered Thing” and “Blue 
Moon . 

‘Fame’, on the other hand, traces the 
lives of a group of adolescents at a differ- 
ent kind or school. Set in New York, it 
follows the lives and dreams of eight 
young students at a drama school from 
their first auditions (which in themselves 
were remarkable shows) to their gradua- 
tion day. 


But the perfect example or the ‘classical 
musical’ came with the film ‘Oklahoma’ 
Produced in 1955, starring Gordon Ma- 
cRae as the cowboy hero and the ever po- 
pular Shirley Jones, it is a typical folk mu- 
sical. It Is set in Oklahoma amidst open 
fields, yellow farmhouses and genuine 
corn- fields where the countryside is mag- 
nificently godlen — a perfect setting for 
music and romance. 

If to many viewers musical films seem 
absurdly unrealistic this is not a flaw in 
the films, it is in fact the essence of the 
genre. Makers of musicals do not claim or 
even aim at reflecting reality. Their aim 
is to offer us a vision of a utopia or ro- 
mance and happiness to which we tempo- 
rarily escape. 


Ill 




SSSraJte* tbe Jordanian Heritage Revival Club 

a special art exhibition this week in hoi 


for independence 


^ her}!**!'!? 1 Presen t an ar fists and sculptors view of Jordanian 

tort' S^mla . the exhibition Include Hind Nasser, Ibrahim 

Aim Shindl. Mbhanuaad Bol($ , Kfaader 
1 » Leila ja’nanf: Mohammad foddoutn]. Ne'OUt 


lob are 
honour 


'Sfe Mohammad Qaddouml, Wflat; • > 
-8*W Hidfed'M, A»Jim*h AbdiDat, Abdel 1 : 
.WNjd Taexe MU' be tirenfy palntlagi , 

«*a)biMl Slty of s ‘ b * b,s - ; ' 

mS!**- °» e » »t <bt Royal Cultural Centre on Satnrday 

Wedi^dA^jO Utay. .. ; •; , i . 
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AT THE ROYAL 
CULTURAL CENTRE 

THE EMBASSY OF SPAIN 
AND 

The Spanish Cultural 
Centre 

PRESENT 

MARIA CUBILLO 
IN A SPANISH FOLK 
DANCE 
(FLAMENCO) 


FRIDAY 25th MAY 1984 AT 8 PM 
SATURDAY 26th MAY 1984 AT 8 

pm 1m 

TICKETS J.D. 3 ^ 

FOR' RESERVATION CALL 6 6 1 0 2 6 ' > ■ 

: v v : ; 24049 , ■■■ 
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Not murdered: Rosie Boycott and Daisy 


Rosie comes clean 


By Maureen Cleave 

ROSIE BOYCOTr cun not tell how 
or why in the spring of 1976 she 
became an alcoholic; she cannot 
tell why, when there were so 
many choices, she made that 
one. 

•And why me and not my sis- 
ter? 1 ’ she said. “Were the same 
blood. Why can she have a drink 
and put it down and not worry 
about it? It maddens me that I 
can find no explanation.” 

It is hard to provide new in- 
sights into a character who so 
well unerstands herself. At 32 
she has travelled such physical 
and emotional distances that just 
to read about it is quite tiring. At 
21 she founded and co-editcd 
Spare Rib- Then she careered 
round India on the back of John 
Steinbeck Ir.*s motorbike. Nei- 
ther in a fit slate to ride a tricy- 
cle. 

She spent a day in the company 
of a corpse that no one would 
help to dispose of and three 
weeks in a Thai gaol. She foil* 
owed a Tibetan guru in Colorado, 
edited a magazine in Kuwait and 
all the time snorted, sniffed, 
dropped, popped and shot any- 
thing that was going. 

She went up to eleven stone 
and down to seven. Sometimes 
one 111 would cure another: her 
heroin addiction, for instance, 
was cured by the Thai gaol. 

Intelligence and common 
sense and affectionate parents 
were no help at all. “I did a 
cover story for Sparc Rib about a 
very very bright girl who wns a 
heroin addict by the age of 21. 
Her life was disastrous. Eight- 
een months later I was on it 
myself. 

“It was a macho thing. ‘It 
won't beat me,' I thought and it 
was the same with booze." 

It is almost a relief when she 
takes to. the bottle and finishes 
up. after a monster eight - day 
bender, in the Charter CHnio in 
the King's Road. Yet another fe- 
minist to come a cropper. 

What distinguishes this story 
of a journey to the uttermost rea- 
ches of despair is the calm Eng- 
lish middle-class tone of the tell- 
ing. Rosie Boycott is the nice girl 
to whom such things don't hap- 
pen in places where nice girls 
don't go. A nice girl like me is 
what she has called her brave 
and remarkable book, published 
by Chatlo and Windus. ' 

Her role is a desperate one and 
often distasteful; yet she is her 
own heroine ' nonetheless. At 
her worst, she earned her living 
and found good men to love her 

and bad men too and not al- 
ways at different times.' Now 
ransomed, healed and restored, 
she is a vivid and attractive per- 
son to meet. She has eyes of an 
intense blue and the direct ap- 


■m 


prone h of someone who feels 
enough llnic has been wasted. 

She lives with her husband and 
buby daughter Daisy in Maida 
Vale. Daisy, she knows, is more 
than she deserves. Daisy is her 
triumph. 

‘ “ I was convinced my whole 
system had broken down and it 
was such a relief to be pregnant. 
When I think how snotty we used 
to be about all this, how we 
fought to gel women away from 
the children and into the market- 
place where they would be 
happy. In (he Seventies, com- 
promise was the dirtiest word in 
the book. 1 was the child of a 
decade that thought only of ex- 
cess: more pills, more sex, more 
everything. 

As a source of happiness, she 
added drily, babies had proved 
.more durable. 

The alcoholic. she thinks, tends 
to have an excessive personality. 
•‘!fs all or nothing. Everything 
has to be larger than life for me. 
There is a sort of prodding sen- 
sation that you can always make 
things belter. People who drink 
have lots of energy — tremend- 
ous energy is required to be a se- 
cret drinker and I drink in the 
classic female pattern. 

“You have to figure out how 
to get the booze when you have 
no money and then where to hide 
it. 

“I used to keep vodka In an 
ajax bottle. We had a cooker 
that stood on a work surface and 
beneath It was a space that took 
a half-bottle of vodka lying on its 
side. Wiliam — the man 1 lived 
with then — would take the dog 
out last thing at night for ten 
minutes and that's when I would 
drink. 

“My handbag rattled with 
mouthwashes and Gold Spot and 
extra strong mints, it's lucky I 
can laugh at all this." 

One in ten wives leave their al- 
coholic husbands: nine out of ten 
husbands leave alcoholic wives. 
Drunken women are totally unac- 
ceptable to society. 

“It's worse for a woman to be 
alcoholic thr\n mart and . this has 
to do with the myth of mother- 
hood: Mothers are meant to be 
perfect. My friend Anne In the 
clinic would be visited by! her 
family when she was ill in hospi- 
tal but not in the clinic where 
she was ill with drink. That's 
why it doesn't worry me that 
Daisy will read this book. She 
will know me as I am. 

“You can't feel bad about 
your past for ever and one of the 
nicest parts of me was the. per- 
son who Was prepared to try Out 
: hew : things, I was testing life. 
Disappointment led me i to the 
bottle but the seeker was well in- 
. tentiorted. 1 ' . -■ , . I 


Unassailable they seemed to 
ine. those fashionable young fe- 
minists of the seventies, with 
their remorseless denial of one’s 
deepest instincts. Yet Rosie Boy- 
cott will tell you that much of the 
time she was quite simply afraid. 
There is security in battened hat- 
ches and holds barred buL secur- 
ity was something weak silly 
girls prostituted themselves for 
in those days. 

* ‘ You had to do double duty as 
a serious person and a good-time 
girl. It was well known you could 
have a lot more fun with a lib- 
erated lady: to turn down any 
suggestion wasn't part of her 
lifestyle. 

“I was riddled with fear: it 
was like a vulture picking me to 
pieces. I was frightened of ap- 
pearing a fool, frightened of my 
own opinion and yet always hav- 
ing lo give it, frightened of not 
being loved.” 

Such feelings were inadmiss- 
ible at the time. Now she can say 
she loves her husband and her 
baby and even her garden. 

“It seems to ine you need a 
male witness to approve your ac- 
tivity. The product, whatever it 
is. is worth so much more if 
seen through two pairs of eyes. I 
even wonder if women don't 
need their fellas to be belter than 
them. I think David is a better 
journalist than me." 

David is David Leitch. Toge- 
ther. from a small office in 
Paddington, they are editing a 
new magazine called '''Discount 
Traveller for those who don't 
want to go abroad in packages. 

Scuffle 

David was given away by his 
parents when a baby lo a couple 
who answered an advertisement 
in the Daily Express but that is 
really history. “He's an alcoho- 
lic too. We never talk about it 
but we have a common knowl- 
edge about something. We know, 
the sources of our own destruc- 
tion. I know that what will bring 
the roof down on me is to scuffle 
my way through a bottle of whi- 
sky. and it's ditto for him.” 

‘ * I feel very lucky: I was given 
a second chance, a sort of spiri-. 
■ tual chance. Why was 1 not turn 
over by some truck? Why was I 
'not murdered by some stranger 
in my bed? How many times had 
I driven home unable to remem-, 
ber getting in or out of my car?'' ; 

- It was sheer will that pulled 
her through and pulled her up. 
f 1 1 knew I had an overdraft oq 
life and that. I. nipst start paying 
it off., And .1 .was greedy. I 
Wanted (6 the war with the' 
. bottle and be, happy- J ! m all right 
now I’m terribly all right. 1 ' . , 


i London Express Service 


AT LAST we have our summer weather. And it will remain 
warm, sunny and clear- skied through the summer season 
and then well into the autumn. This is the perfect time for 
those who love to soak up the sunshine because it will be 
there, for sure, every day until the winter rains begin lo 
fall. And it is a relief for those of us who were mummified 
in layer upon layer of woolly winter wear -to finally put on 
something lightweighl. But. . . 

Too much of a good thing is often deter i mental. And this 
is the case with sunshine where a little of it is beneficial in 
making us have a sense of wellbeing and relaxation. It also 
is essential in the manufacture of Vitamin D in the body. 
These are the plus sides of the matter. The minus side is 
that if you gel too much sunshine all at one time you might 
be letting yourself in for a case of sunburn or the nastier 
effects of too much heat. 

Sunburn, once you have it there is very little to do for it 
until it heals itself. But this all depends on how much you 
have got sunburned. And it is just as much a burn as the 
ones you received in spilling hot water on yourself or other 
accidents and it must be treated as such. In first-degree 
burns the damage is limited to the outer layer of the skin 
with redness, increased warmth, tenderness and pain. 

Blisters form with second- degree burns. A doctor recom- 
mends that you leave these alone and not try to open them. 
If there is fluid in the blister, it will eventually be reab- 
sorbed by the body. The top of the blister closes off the in- 
jured area to contamination from bacteria and danger of in- 
fection until a new skin layer can form under it. 

But if the sunburn is over a large area of the body surface 
it may cause headache, fever, chills, weakness and a feeling 
of nausea. In this case it would be wisest to consult your 
physician for advice. 

The best treatment for sunburn is prevention because it is 
rarely that people must stay out in the sun for long periods. 
Make the first attempts at building up a tan short ones of not 
more than 30 minutes at most. Buy a bottle of sunoil or any 
of the sunscreening preparations that are readily available at 
pharmacies and supermarkets and then use it before going 
out, and again from time lo time while in the sun. Even 
then with the use of these aids don’t overextend the sunning 
time. 

There are other conditions that occur as a result of too 
much heat and they sometimes accompany sunburn. These 
are heal cramps, heat exhaustion and heat stroke. 

Heat cramps happen in hot weather to people who work 
hard and sweat a lot. or participate in vigourous physical 
sports. These are painful cramps in the legs, arms or sto- 
mach that occur because the body lacks salt. The treatment 
Is to put a teaspoon of salt in a liter of boiled water ana 
drink it. 

Heal exhaustion is signalled by the person becoming very 
pale, weak and perhaps feeling faint after he has been work- 
ing and sweating a lot. The skin is cool and moist. Have ine 
person lie down in a cool place, raise his feet, and rub nis 
legs. Give salt water — one teaspoon salt in a liter of water 
— to drink. 

Heat stroke is not common but is very dangerous. It hap- 
pens especially in older people and those who consume large 
quantities of alcohol during hot weather. Signs are a rea 
.skin that is very hot and dry, not even the armpits ar ®, 
ist. The person has a very high temperature, sometimes 
even more than 42 degree C and often he is unconscious. 

It is imperative to lower his body temperature imme- 
diately. Pul the person in the shade. Soak him with tep> 
water (32 to 35 degree C) and fan him. Continue this until 
his fever drops and have someone call a physician. 

These conditions are also preventable so it' is necessary 
modify behaviour to fit the weather. Here is where we 
lake a clue from Jordanians who rarely suffer from me 
ailments. Here are some suggestions. 

Never sit or stand In the sun unless you purposely want 
to, or can't avoid it. Finish vigorous^! physical activities 
. the early morning, before ten o'clock, or in the °\ tern P" 
and evening, after four o'clock. If you have a jogging ! P* 
gramme then perhaps you could modify it slightly- tig 
• minutes of running is equivalent to I 2 minutes of 'wxing 
a moderate pace, so if you jog for an hour daily then yy 
might wish to change that to a.hour-and-a-half stroll in 
evening. 

If you sweat a lot, be sure to see that your salt inhj®-]! 
adequate. \ This, is hot a problem for Jordanians oeca 
some of their foods, like the white squares of Arabic cne . 

, and pickles, are preserved brine. Their regular Inclusion. . 
the' diet furnishes adequate salt, 

Take it easy in' t he hottest part of the day — be the 
am and 4 pm -r and encourage children to stay out oi . 
heqt during this period. 
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Ephgrare presents the cheque to Dr. Sokhon 


The 


The children impressed with their confidence mid skill 


Photos; Jeff Bal 
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♦ fw i he Amman player: the 
,'L’jsure of handing over ilu: 
UMeyihey raise equals l inn of 
Informing on stage. And this 
Kins they were a very happy 

poup on Thursday when they 
«ni down to Zerqa to present a 
JD 500 cheque to Dr. Mohani- 
■riSokhon^chairman of the 

Himenco recital 


JjKSjanlsIi Embassy presents two recitals by dancer Carmen 
lurafcentrT^ Saturday 26 Muy Ht 8 00 P™ »* I he Royal Cul- 


busv"nr^c »° n 'S 1 * 1 ** 1C Jordan Cine Club, the French Km- 
a Fes,Ival of Pencil Film. 

^urday 26 May until Sunday 3 June 

nrimP^rii * B *dtule presents Bremer Stadtmuslkanten ( 30 
a fUni ^ children from six to I 2 years. 

Saturday 26 May at 4.30 pm. 

HeKsSS?* R f dl «* e rte Persoenllchkclt, a 1978 film by 
Frank sta ^ r i? 8 Helkc Saunders, Joachim Baumann, 

w*rckner and Eva Gayel 

frfclbHions 

of Independence Day. the Tourism Authority, in 
PrcS IOn S 11 ? - the Heritage Revival Club, 

ihiiifa- ® xh, hition or painting and sculpture representing 
“ nre and heritage or Jordan. 

^ May until Wednesday 30 May at the Royal Cultural 


tvurd ol diicciur.s of ihe 7.erqu 
Society lor the Handicapped 
I lie money will go lo tin socie- 
ty's school for deaf children in 
Zerqa. Dr. Sokhun (old The Star 
Him the school wns opened in 
September I 1 >K 1 with eight chil- 
dren and now has 30 students 
be tween the ages of four and 
ten. 
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He said ii is supervised by the 
Minisiiy of Social Development 
bin depends entirely on dona- 
tions for its financial needs. 

So far Hi is year it has received 
JD 700 from the American 
Women of Amman in addition to 
the JD 500 from the Amman 
players. But if Dr. Sokhon is to 
fulfill his ambitious plans Tor the 
school they will need a lot more 
help. 

At present three children lenrn 
lip reading and have special 
training in learning to use their 
vocal chords. They are then 
taught lo relate pictures with a 
given meaning. For example 
they nre shown a picture of a fa- 
ther and taught to say ‘baba.* 
Once Ihe children have deve- 
loped this skill they go on to the 
regular school programme of the 
Ministry of Education. The 
school now has three classes but 
hopes lo teach up to class six 
level. 

But what Dr. Sokhon wants af- 
ter this is to build a complete re- 
habilitation centre in co- opera- 
tion with other schools for the 
deaf. Then he wants lo build an 
* ideal’ school for dear children, 
equipped with auditory training 
equipment and a visible speech 
unit. 

The Amman players will un- 
doubtably be happy to help with 
these plans. Player's member 
Kitty Ephgrave said the group 
had thoroughly enjoyed visiting 
the school on Thursday and 
meeting the students and staff. 
They were particularly impressed 
with (he relaxed and happy at- 
mosphere and with the confid- 
ence the children showed when 


they demon si rated iIk.ii read inl- 
and speaking skills. 

• If you are in the mood tu watch 
the British poke fun at themsel- 
ves you still have three days left 
to catch the diplomatic corps 
tying itself in knots in William 
Douglas Home's play 'A Friend 
In need’ at the Jordan Intercon- 
tinental. 

The play is considered lo be 
one of Douglas Home’s most en- 
gaging comedies and is his own 
personal favourite. 

It centres on a long forgotten 
alliance which causes an uphea- 
val in the domestic lives of two 
pillars of the diplomatic service. 
The play is set in the residence of 
the British minister at the Vati- 
can and the remarkable events 
that happen there during one 
summer week-end result in high 
comedy at its wittiest. 

Stars of the show, Derek 
Nimmo, Geoffrey Palmer, Moira 
Lister and Colette Gleeson are ail 
well-known figures on the televi- 
sion and theaLrc scene in Bri- 
tain. 

Derek Nimmo who has pro- 
duced many plays for Dinner 
Theatre has just finished a very 
successful season at London's 
Shaftesbury Theatre in the com- 
edy 'See How They Run*. He is 
well-known to television viewers 
for such series at 'AH Gas And 
Gaiters', ‘Oh. Brother' and cur- 
rently ‘Third Time Lucky.* 

For I 4 years he has delighted 
radio audiences throughout the 
world with his witty remarks in 
the long running panel game 
‘Just a Minute’. 


Mnii a I iMer has a gicui pcrs«.> 
Hu! It ituiiph last year playing Ju 
dull Bliss in Derek Nimmo*. pro 
(luclion of ‘May fever'. 

She is perhaps best known to 
her television appearances and 
starred in several comedy scries 
especially written for her by 
Alan Melville, the most popular 
being 'The Very Merry Widow'. 
She was awarded the variety 
Club of Great Britain's Silver 
Heart Award for the Best Stage 
Actress or the Year for her per- 
formance in 'Move Over Mrs. 
Markham’ — a play which subse- 
quently toured around the Dinner 
Theatre circuit. 

Geoffrey Palmer who also 
stars is at present enjoying a 
huge television success as 
Wendy Craig’s husband in ' But- 
ter flies' and in his own starring 
series 'The Last Song'. 

The director of the play is one 
of the most successful writers 
currently in British Television. 
Jan Butlin has written three ser- 
ies for Derek Nimmo. Two of 
‘Life Begins At Forty’ and one 
which is currently shown on Bri- 
tish television. ‘Third Time - 
Lucky*. Last year she hud n great 
success with another new series 
entitled ‘That Beryl Marston*. 

Jan Butlin has directed plays in 
most of the prestigious theatres 
around London, blit is most well 
known for a number of West end 
productions. She directed Derek 
Nimmo in 'Why Not Slay For 
Break Tast’ , Patrick Cargill if. 
’Two And Two Make Sex', and 
Peggy Mount and Bernard Crib- 
bins in Ray Cooney and John 
Chapman's ‘There Goes The 
Bride. “ 
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AkocUhVi presents an c #hibilion by the Jordan 
until Wednesday 30 May 

the SSff 1 9?? lre Presents an exhibition of paint- 
Jfctlixl (u . 

I| *sl ■aes* m conjunction with the French Film Fes- 

^•inues uni*i e ■ 

■ “ ** tnrday 3 June at the Royal Cultural autre 
'Rencontres in conjunction with 

competition. 

29 May until Tuesday 5 June at the French Cultural 


• * 1 9 ^ ll * re present* ' Cou fours el Lumiercs.de 

6,00 pm,- 

' 


Under the Patronage of Her Excellency Mrs Laila Sharaf 
Minister of Information 

The Jordanian Cine-Club And The Embassy of the Republic of 

France Present 

French Film Week 


At The Royal Cultural Center 
May 27th - June 4th 1984 


Sunday 2.7th May 
Monday 28 th May 
Tuesday 29tb May 
Wednesday 30 th May 
Thursday 3 1 st May 
Saturday 2nd June 
Sunday 3rd June 
Monday 4th June 


HANNA K. 

‘ BASTIEN, BASTIENNE 
HANNA K. 

LE DESTIN DE JULIETTE 
LA MORT EN DIRECT. 

LES PARAPLUIES DE CHERBOURG 
UN ETRANGE VOYAGE 
LA NTJIT AMERICAINE 


All films in French version with English sub-titles except HANNA K: original English 
version with French. sub-titles, . 


Tickets ; I JD . . 


Royal 'Cultural Center Tel. 66 1026 






Star kids 






My life 
as a ping 


pong ball 


When I woke up In the morning, I was still 
in my own little box, I felt a hand grab- 
bing me, and the next thing I knew, I was 
between two ping pong rackets and on a 
ping pong table. 

I looked at myself, 1 was red all over. I 
thought 1 was Just embarrassed, but It was 
my usual colour. I had never seen myself 
before. 

Suddenly I fell on the ground and was 
taken by a dog. From then on, I stayed 
with the dog and lived with him until I was 
taken by a little girl. 

I went back to the table and was hit by 
the rackets — I fell on the floor again and 
a foot stepped on ine. And then 1 went 
back to the dog that ate me. 


Thanks to Sumaya Haddadin for send- 
ing this nice discretion of the life or 
a ping pong ball to Star Kids. Sumaya 
is in the Sixth Grade and attends Ab- 
del Hamid Sharaf School. 




BENJI 


by Wright and Camp 
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A praying mantis posing as a flower in order to attract 
its prey. 

What is a praying 

mantis? 

WE HAVE no reason to think that insects pray, but 
one certainly looks as if it did. With its head bowed 
and its arms folded, the mantis has the look of an in- 
sect worshipping. But we should be wrong if we 
thought it a quiet and kind Insect at prayer. We do not 
say that it is pretending, because It cannot know what 
Its bowed head means to us. 

As a matter of fact, it is thinking when it looks most 
quiet of the food that it needs. It moves only slowly, 
and is not made for flight, so that it must use all Its 
arts to get its food. It takes the colour of its surround- 
ings, green, chiefly, or brown. It is rather a greedy 
insect and not at all merciful in Its ways. It seizes Its 
food with its shears, and bites its victim bit by bit. 

It is also very wasteful and thinks nothing of leaving 
half its victim uneaten and starting one another. Some 
think that when it has started killing, it likes it so 
much that it wants to go on, and does not finish one 
victim before attacking another. 


it’s a record 

| fieni the Gui'>ih:'.s Book ol Record'; 

I compiled l)V Norrlf, MeWhlrleJ 




The world of business 


Amor, a successful business- 
man,’ used lo wake up early 
every morning, head to his of- 
fice where he worked 'until late 
into the night. His family, al- 
though unhappy tibetyl the - Idea 
that they rarely sort him, were 
accustomed to his heavy. working 
schedule. - [ t " 

Despite the fact that-; things 
were going smoothly farVAmer, 
he was 5tUL worried aboui the 


welfare of : his family should any- 
thing ! happen to hid}. . 

One evening at; honjo, he 
called for his eldest s6ii, Sami, 
because he wanted ; to talk . to 
him'. Since Sami was asleep; his 
mother went and Wo{c&i JfcJm up, 
telling him his father wanted to 
talk to him. Sami Was; all atten- 
tion as he listened to his. fdttier. 

‘ • Sami, my dear spn, you are 
[the eldest of my sons. '"and thus 
you are the. future 1 . of: ' this 
family.'* said Amer. . “I am 
afraid I wijl not live Icmgto See 


' your brothers as men, but 1 hope 
to see you as a man." continued 
Amer. “That’s why I want to 
sec you working In the market, 
dealing .Willy the Leading bu- 
sinessmen from now an." 

-‘Yes, father," said Sami, 
“but you see that 1 am stiU very 
young and tack ^experience in 
dealing wUh the , world of busi- 
ness. ,T ' "!'• • 

‘■‘I realize this, Sqml, : and that's 
; why you sbdpld be ready tomor- 
row morning;" replied : his : fa- ' 
■ther. . 

’ ' What • am I supposed to do?' 1 . : 
asked the' bewildered boy. 

• ’ A certalb thing has to be 
achieved in Your first, task, " was / 
the answer. " 

“But ..." Sami tried to Inter- 
rupt. . : 

•‘Iffo," Amer continued,' "it is 
better.that ybii dtfnot hesitate in 
■such things^ fbril.waiit to be sure 1 
l can depend ph you. ' ' . 

‘4U r ' right,.’^: said Sami, quite' 


confused. “But where will 1 be 
going to?” 

“You will be going Lo the city. 
Now go to your room, have a rest 
and In the morning wear your 
best clothes," said Amer. 

The next morning, Sami was 
prepared to go to the city, He left 
his father's house and began his 
long journey to that big business 
world. Oh the road, he began 
daydreaming of what an impor- 
tant and wealthy ihan he wilt be 
some. day. He imagined that a 
day. will .come when people will 
run up to him to shake his hand, 
ahd those ordinary people wjl) 
humbly approach , him just to 
touch (he hem ;pf. his coat. w . 

Then Sattfi discovered that he 
had ,surf IvCd tb the city. bqt he 
was at'0ne€ cold of fear because 
he dld not iopw what to do. nor 
did he even pfaii out what was 
the bracticaT measures to follow, 
all because Bb spent his time 
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Week commencing 24 May, 


^PRICORN -December 
]|sflo January lftk 



UARHJS — J: 


Utli lo February 18th 



PISCES — Febray 
!9tb (o March 28tffi 



AMES— Mwah, 
lid I* April! 288b 



TAURUS — April! 
ibUMttip20Hli 



GEMINI — May 
2, ***eA*8 ZBiti. 




r crel some ti^d^ se ' 

you. ^ome body 1 yoii° have only me To * ** conriden “ln 
could delight U by a ralttJ? unexpecTed°Vnd 
invitution during this week. TuwaS ihp f f n ? rous 
week, iin arrangement made by somebody else whirl thC 

very 'enjoyable! 0011 ' ^ 

" ..nd r°H iS V "Vclo Se ' 

ings are for you, and thSi^ ^ their feel * 

You may suddenly develop £ kcen^imeLT™ SECUre 
hobby, and this should be brought hi «!?♦ S- neW 
friend doing this. There could be a lot nr^ tchl !} 8 a 
ing this week, about the vish of « n °° f d!Sc u ussl0 ° da r- 
great deal to you. Where vour Who means a 

you have no worries in this direction. concerned - 

The indications are that you could receive a surorisel 
present from somebody you care about this week P and 1 
this should allay any recent doubts you n ay have had 
^?^ ir r affections Try to show more paUence Xilh a 
member of your family, for they may need your cncou- 

■mSst m m2kr an A adV ' Ce regarding a dec ision which lhev 
must make. An argument may arise with a younger per'- 

son. but if you are firm, they will realise that you are 


Through the help of an older person around you, you! 
should be able lo overcome a minor problem, and this! 
will cement a deep friendship between the two of you. \ 
' out opposite number may be expected to put injsome ex- 1 
tru work during this coming week, so don't worry or 
grumble iT they neglect you just a little. A new venture 
could bring you some unexpected prosperity some time, 
during this week, but do guard against unwise spending. 


r. i).M l iJ 1Wy , l U M L ' lllly l,uvtI Lx:cn introduced to a new set of 
lh u ' VCCk c,luld ** beginning of a gay , 
. l,r Wlh lhCSC pcop,l! - Vou sh °uld guard against 
m- b k* T >Ur V PI ? osl,e 1 nu mber jealous, however much you 

Sm Mi, n“!T ed ° d A ° so ' or lhey could in turn do the 
saiin. (lung to you. A person who is close to you could 

have a surprising stroke of luck this week, and it should 
t.ili lor a happy celebration. 

A social event which you niny attend some time during! 
(his coining week, could mean much more activity fori 
you i nft he I uluru. owing to a very charming person whom ] 
you meet. A hobby or leisure time task which you are 
introduced to could lake up quite a lot of your time, 
which in turn could lire you somewhat. However, don't 
forget your friends. ‘Ihu actions of a close person may 
seem rat he r odd. hut they could be doing (his for your 1 
benefit. 


CaSWC£R-JUn B 


UEO*— J*iy 
22ft(l4o 'August- 1 1st 


^ h a definite decision regarding a recently 
Vnnr" a Tier wards you should feel much more 
wh ’ h I f P , OS e number may have some good news 
your m, ^ d at resl - '■egarding a small 
problem which you may have been nursing. A close 
friend cou d be in ralher grousing mood, but by being as 
tactful and diplomatic as possible, you should find that 
■hings run quite smoothly. 


unexpected and very pleasing news regarding a 

&2, 1 gain r stlould Pft you in the best humour you 

dfsen^ « liul f ° r qU,lC u-°u B WhilC YoU WOu,d do ^11 lo 
ill .K s a | ,Hl ® worry which you may have with a partner 

this h Thp S rl°ci!. d ^, a i le 10 pul your mind at resl regarding 
,?£■ should be quite a lot of social activity durina 

cs ! i n^peoplc^ ° ^ ^ 3 Ch8nCe l ° mCel Sonie VCry inler ’ 


f VIRGO — August You may Teel very strongly that an explanation is due 

IZnlAo September 21«f h ^ar? ard,ng l . l ] e , act,on of an associate. Just wait for 
i ' ^ Partner could have an excellent suggestion regard- 
.,i * a future untcrtfliiimcnl. and you may spend much of 

ili ,8 t W;eck plans for ,his - An exceptionally 

Jjl'ilJ ^. c , k ls ah eud of you, both at work, and in the 
suuai Held so you would be verv well advised to relax 
whenever (his is possible. 


I LlBRA — September 
22nd to October 22nd 



SCORWO — October . 
23rd to November 21 st 


SAGITTARIUS — 
November 

22nd-to December 20tb 




daydreaming. 

returned, home that even* 
ing emptyhandgd, but Wiser. ,'Hi 
.realized; that he should (nquip 
matters and set a plan ahead; 6. 

beoaust in bus 1 nes s ^l^er^l s 
'no room for day^eamlng. } 


I ' . t ; 

■< >.'*r 


If;you have nothing td do, your friends will pley 
;*■ V with you . t ; 

If ; you start to cry, yp\it friends will make tne 
. [ tears stop coming dpwn your eye . 

If: your Mom is late, a friend Id a great 

* playmate. :• . 

If it‘s a gloomy day, your friend will brighter 
. up the day • • 

If you're sad or you’re mad, never fear if y our . 
.: '■ ' ' friend is here •• . * V 

If you have a friend; ^oti* 11 like him as a brother. 






V be^verv n^'i! : / Illn8 ' S U V Ymi ’ limolionally. it will ccrminly 
N a revival nf » n ?M lir or you * ,n Sl,nic euscs, there may be 
$ ' VIVal of an old love that has been growing cold. 

I avoid^emiin 8 T? ur worlt ' there is a lot uheud. but try to 
3 judgment m . ake decisions for you. as your own 

S areemeni P re f cra hlc. If there is a heated disa- 

^ take sldpc V r Cr a n,allcr t* 131 dous: not concern you. try not lo 

Once F y °“ WiU n0! ^ thanked if you do 
shoulffdi^ - 6Xl S J X m °mhs have passed, money worries 
^ ar, *er than this, there may be a few per- 

: t«aljy uncomfortabfy ! ° PUM in y ° Ur 1x1,1 juSl a bul not 

'■ ■■Hiher^reftm. Cl J n8 - s lo You Your health should be watched 
. steadily i mnr !! dur,,l B the next month, bul after that, it will 
v feeling one h?, V ^ ai L d by your nexl anniversary, you will be 
J;- Ro * 0nehl, fdrc d per cent fit. 

S ^ mav w«n IP L hc a * r aroand November. A nc w introduC- 
t ;* 1 * There iPj 8 . lo m “rrlage for those of you who are sin- 
Imuitio 3 V6r ^ 8ay SOc,a * round ahead Tor you. 

Points in°thn h ° uld P, rovc to be one of your most important 
feUingyou nr ,£ ar a ' lead for your unconscious self could be 
, Cou fo heln vn.rP COLJrse or action to lake Listen to it. for it 

ifyou n make Ihe ri8hl decisi0 “ 

^ yo\?nSvmI!! eon,2 in a very ^sponsible position to guide 
^motion f, 3 decision very soon that will gain much 
w ^ ng financial security. 

your^ri 185 !° You - Improvements are strongly indi 
‘or ward to a cn« rS ° na i’fa from now onwards. You can look 
n w*0peraiiv e u^ii^ 1 ^ and friends should be extremely 
I* , 1 • ' . ni,c ,or Ihe eligible ones, romance is well star- 

I - ^ ’• 

now, you may have found yourself having 
| ^niestjc c - re ihan >'Our fair share of responsibility where 

* t2i. a - d PaS8 thi E l r f Ct, P cer ned. You would be well advised to 
r ' S^ybdrsetr ?? l 9. another member pf your family, thus 

• ,r -- fe - e| idSt that mile more free during this 
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; ; K % id ahnf, , good and an unexpected gift may come 
* \6urni.? time. You ; will be involved in 
but a PP ear s wilj be cancelled at the 

^ P0lher gurney wilt take plhce, later iti a dif- 


Sunday 27 May 

Birthday Greetings to You. 
The coming twelve months 
should be very favourable 
where your career is concern- 
ed. A person in a high pos- 
ition may compliment you on 
your progress and as a result 
of this, you could be pro- 
moted to a very responsible 
.position. 

Family events may take up 
quite a lot of your time during 
August and September, so you. 
must be prepared to put your 
hand in lo help with any ar-; 
ranging which has (q be done. 
However, you should enjoy 
the planning just as much as 
the actual events which ap- 

f ear to be extremely siiccess- 

ul. 

For some time past, you 
could have been giving a lot .oT 
thought to a person you have 
not seen for a long time; and 
by a strange coincidence, you 
could meet up with this per- 
son and their re-appearance 
Into your 1 life will make you 
feel much happier] r ,. 


>ou may feci a little bit hesitant about asking a member 
or the opposite sex to join you on an outing. Go ahead, 
lor they should be delighted. You could receive a letter 
which you have been wailing for, during this coming 
week, and this should clear up a recent misunderstand- 
ing. A friend could give an unusual kind of entertain- 
ment and this could be (he star! of more aclivity for you. 
.Domestic affairs should run smoothly. 


Your opposite number could ask your advice in connec- 
tion with a decision regarding iheir work. Put their ad- 
vantage before your own. A family event could be the to- 
pic of conversation during this coming week, and al- 
though this may cause quite an upheaval, ii should be 
most enjoyable. Your relationship with a near one may 
have been just a little strained recently, but their actions 
should dear the air. 


You could expect some news of some future travel for- 
you, which could mean combining business with plea- 
sure. This should be extremely beneficial in the long run. 
A colleague could suggest an idea with which you are not' 
fully in agreement. Point out to them how you fee] about 
this. Around mid-week, you could receive an invitation 
irom a friend to join them on an outing, and this should 
prove to be a very advantageous event for you. 


£ Birthday Greetings lo You. Where your health is concur n- 
jjjj ed. there should be nothing to worry you throughout the com- 
ing twelve months, and in Tact, by July, you will be feeling 
™ better than you have felt for a very long while. 

-j From now onwards, you should be able lo look ahead with a 
3 new heart regarding your personal lire. Some time in August. 
I you could probably have an extremely pleasant surprise 
g sprung on you, and for the eligible ones amongst you. there 
are strong indications of wedding bells before the end of the 
coming twelve months. 

Where financial matters are concerned, this is a period in 
which great improvements are very well starred for you Al- 
t hough you may be naturally generous. you 
would be extremely unwise to lend money to 
anybody who is not very well known to you. 


►. Birthday Greetings lo You. Even though your year _ ahead is 
g 9 ae of expansion and more satisfactory happiness, you will at 
times, have to face little irritations, and it would be as weli 
for you to bear in mind that patience with a capital 'P' will 
bring you oul on top. 

•3 Around August period, an older person could give you some 
| very sound advice regarding your career, and in connection 
a with this, you should find that your plans are changing for 
^ the belter, and thus greater improvements are indicated. 

Family problems may be a little bothersome for the next six 
weeks but after this, you should Tind that iri this direction 
everything will run smoothly and you will feel rid or the re- 
sponsibility which you have been shouldering. 

Healthwisc. there appears to be very little for you to worry 
about. 3 


Btrthday Greetings to You. Romance is extremely well star- 
red for the eligible ones amongst you, and there could be qu- 
ite a lot of excitement over either the engagement or marri- 
age of an older member of youT family at the end of October 
or the beginning of November. Where social affairs are 
concerned, you may find yourself very much in demand. In 
fact, a gay and happy year is indicated for yoii. 

Recently, you may have been rather worried by the fact 
that -you thmjt sdmeone at business is causing mischief; but 

here H I k S evsi ?i^ nd|cati<,n tbat by lbe beginning of December ' 
everjJhing wilL be cleared up and thus you should be in a pos- 
ition to go forward id gain the promotion which you deserve. 

...Where jpur health; is concerned, you appear to have very 
little to bother you during this . coming year. . 









comics 



mm 

featuflncj 




MY REPORT? 
NO, MA'AM, 

IT ISN'T 
READY... I 


DON'T LET HER CALL ON 
ME. ..PLEASE DON'T LET 
HER CALL ON ME... , 


VS 


I 


THIS FILLER PAPER I BOUGHT BY 
MISTAKE HAS ONLY TWO HOLES... 


ANYWAY, I SAT UP ALL LAST NI6HT 
PUNCHING NEW HOLES IN ALL THESE 
PAGES SO THEY'D FIT INTO THE BINDER 


THE HARD PART WAS CUTTING OUT 
AND PASTING LITTLE PIECES OF 
PAPER OVER THE OLD HOLES... J 


/ PONT 5I6H 
LIKE THAT, 
MA'AM... 
YOU'LL GET 
WRINKLES 
IN YOUR 

\forehead 






ALL I WANT IN 
THIS WORLD 15 
l ONE FRIEND*! 




ANYONE, I DON T CARE, 
A5 LONG AS HE WILL 
BE MY PAL!! 


/ I'VE N 
~©OT JOHN 

on -rue 
A PHONE..* 



«- 3-B4 


EH 


Vi 9 a 




GLENN 




■sate 


comics 




<■ AT THAT MACHINE.. Full of 

$$s?b Y 

|§) |BI / 0. 


U^lLJER 




NotHiNfi Put 

HEALTH J Fbo/>/ 


P ,00] 









AMP X'AI IM THF MOOp 

dOfSlfc pOOp) 


§ Cnjs^ 
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entertainment 

2T1 Fred Astaire’ s 


The 

cinema 

comer 


The American Festival of musi- 
cal Tilins really started at the lop. 
With “Top Hat" as the film ot 
the opening night, it set the 
whole week swinging, though to 
different beats or musie. 

Produced almost half a century 
ago (in 1M3 5) “Top Elat" holds 
a very special fascination for al- 
most any viewer. Foi the more 
mature viewers who actually 
remember Fred Astaire's films 
nnd his special cull of singing 
and dancing, it brings with its 
tunes a nostalgia of intense 
sweetness. To Hie younger au- 
dience brought up to the beat of 
rock music and disco dancing, it 
is an Initiation into a romanti- 
cally sophisticated world of ele- 
gance and finesse where every- 
thing is done in style. 

“Style" is in fact the keyword 
to the whole film starting 
from its very title, which conics 
from one or the songs that Ast- 
aire sings solo in Lhe film. 
“I'm pulling on my top hat 
Tying on my while tie 
Dusting off niy tails" 

A song that distinctly sets the 
image of Astaire himself as the 


‘ Top Hat’ 


stylishly polished man ahum 
town. 

11 is co-star and perfectly 
matched partner Ginger Rogers, 
is no less stylish in appearance 
— she even happens to be a 
model of haute couture dresses 
in the film. 

Hut the style mid elegance of 
the couple does not slop at their 
eluLhing. It is in fact the most 
distinguished quality of their 
musical duels. Singing und danc- 
ing together “cheek to check ", 
they have been a sensational 
couple, copied by many but para- 
lleled by none. 

Along the same stylish lines of 
the film were the lines of the 
screenplay. Sparkling with witti- 
cisms and elegant repartee, (he 
polished phraseology is in har- 
mony with the total atmosphere, 
helping the audience to overlook 
the absurdly feeble plot. 

The story of the film is a class- 
ical “comedy of errors" where 
the theme is that of mistaken 
identity. Though a prolonged ro- 
mani ic misunderstanding, the 
Indy (Ginger Rogers) thinks that 
the man she loves (Fred Astaire) 
is in fact her friend’s husband, 
and duly slaps his face whenever* 


he catches up with her. But at 
the last moment, the course of 
true love does run smooth when 
everything is miraculously 
cleared up by a mere “turn of a 
collar". 

Hut the whole atmosphere of 
the film, and especially the 
breathtaking elegance of its set- 
ting. charms us into making allo- 
wances for the flimsy plot and 
naive narrative. Superbly set in 
push hotels. Lhe action starts in 
London then appropriately 
moves on the Venice with its ca- 
nals glittering in the moonlight, 
and the gondolas gliding by with 
gondoliers looking as though 
they have just stepped out of a 
glossy fashion magazine. 

A typically romantic setting, 
photographed in black and white, 
where the striking contrast of 
the impeccable while against the 
jet black enhances the classical 
elegance of the whole atmos- 
phere. It is very easy to sec why 
the film was awarded the Oscar 
for cinematography. 

But apart from official recog- 
nition. “Top Hal" has managed 
to gain and to hold public popu- 
larity. 

Reem A. H. Yasin. 





JTV Foreign-programme cycle: Starting 1 April 1984 
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I Doctor at Large 
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Verdi 
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Fred Astaire, centre, In a dance scene from “Top Hat' 

TV This Week 


This week. JTV presents the fea- 
ture film “Wail Until Dark" 
starring Audrey Hepburn on 
Thursday at 1 0 p. m. 

Also, on Saturday, you’ll be 
watching another feature film at 
10.15 “'lhe Offence" starring 
Trevor Howard. 

On Friday, from 8.30 a.m.. 
JTV will show special program- 


mes on the Independence Day. 

The last two episodes of "Na- 
poleon and Love" and "Chiefs" 
the bestseller will be shown on 
Sunday. 

On Monday, at 8.30. Episode 
4 of “The Blue and the Grey". 
And on Tuesday. Episode 2 of 
“Death of an Expert" at 10.15 


SOLUTIONS 

Chess Target 

1 B — B2! If now I ... K — K2: City coin conduit dint icon in- 
2 R.-Bch. R<R: 3 K - I 3 and the duct into JOCUNDITY join 
passed pawn wins. So l ... joint juicy nudity odic otic 
R — QKtl; 2 P— Q4! and Black tidy tiny tonic tunic unit on- 
resigned. If 2 ... UP *P: 3 B—KI jiy. 
and 4 B— Kl4 male; if 2 ... 

KPxP: 3 B — K1 1 and 4 B— R2 
civ. or if 2 — R — QB1 ; 3 PxHP 
ch wins. I 

Crossword 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION 

ACROSS. — 9. Startles. 10, Spa. DOWN.— 1. Strike camp. } 

tl. Titter. 12. Simple. 13. Idicflc. Prop. 3. Meeting. 4. Aspirin. #. 
14. ImpL 15. Describing. 17. Battle cries. 8, Stick.ng up. 

Evidence. 18. Carnage. 19, Star. r * P confld^ 1 ^^' Tenor. 

31. Orease. 24. Private enter- E„ !Pt ed 23 Head mailer, 

sJsurV^ n 3 S'. D 3 M Mae**. ®sr» 

SSSt 3 &. W-A' 1 SS^ «. Impure. 35, » 

Creature. 39 - Tole - 

EASY SOLUTION 

10, lap (rev.). 11, lmp-alr. 12. DOWN. — 1. Attachment. J 
Wagera. 13, Dewrve. 14, Eyed p or _ < p0 ur) 3. M-Iejlkj ? 
It’d). 15, the Cold War. 17, 5, XpproprW*- | 

Patience. 18, Lea-(ml)ne-at. 19, Minestrone. 7, A*r«£* i |. 

T-a-Xl [rev.]. 31, O-CC-ur*. 24, silencer. 10, L-oser. 16, L ji 

I The Babes In the Wood. 27. 20 A-lten. 22. ChorM«BU£ ■ » 

C-hlll-1. 29. Vent. 30, Shot off. Leave-toklng. 25, A^^J 

S3. Mar{-l-net (rev.). 35, DlffereMe. ». “3S£* jt 

Threatened. St Stun trey.). \ita6 tact 32. pr iSr^r.AfL 
31. Take off. 38. Bit-ten. 40. « Thorn. ». T * n ’ 


10, I*ip (rev.). 11, lmp-alr. 12, 
Wagera. 13, DeB-erve. 14, Eyed 
(I'd). 15, the Cold War. 17, 
Patience. 18, Lea-(mi)ne-it. 19, 
T-a-Xl (rev.]. 21, O-CC-ur*. 24, 
The Babes In the Wood. 27, 
C-hlll-1. 29, Vent. 30, 8hol off. 
33, Mart-l-net (rev.). 35, 

Threatened. 36, Stun ( rev.) . 
31. Take off. 38, Bit-ten. 40, 
B-lot-to. 41. Non (none) . 42, 
Sack-race. 


re-net-s. 35, Thorn. 


ttpan . • .. AM34 

KLA1 . . . 32115 

Korea* 34105 

Kiwill . .. 1*144 

a an ..... 6*3320 
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f* B Am 41959 
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SibuIIi . . 39540 
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ft n»B 22147 
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7^««n M)M 

r -. 3*811 

JilSMb* ., : ;>;,1 


Mm Hmr 

_ . . <92-21 II 1-37171 

PoUct 1 1 tad- 

qu antra . 22090/5 

Traffic . . 5*390-1 

Elect rtc Po*cf 

Co 3*381-2 

MunKlreU WaMr 

Service . 71 1 35-8 
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AU* All ei]||| 

Gallery w 

Folklore .ijj* 

Museum - — r— * 

Popular Ufa or 
Jordan - — 

Archie oh>g< c * 1 .ajjj 

Museum 

Milliary ,.<24* 

* 

general 

janun leavo*™* — jjj|] 

RidiuJorOan - • 

Minmry of 4DII 

Tourism -- - - 
Hotel Coiuphi- 
nil - • •” 

Price Comp- 
lamis - • * ‘ 

Amman MuoloP 11 j||H 

Library 

Univcmiy of J««° ujjjf 

Library • * «J1 . 

•»« 

Telephone Infer. __ |] 

nulkxi . — - 

Jordan snd I* 

MMIa Em «"» - — ll 

OxncasCalls ll 

Cable or Teleport ■ ll 

Repair Sarv fee — -Jv. . .. 

OurenAfclnw’^Jjjjy*,] 
Alrooti w " 


Hituem Medio, I 
Centre : .. 

Khalidl Mtiar- 
inrty 

A Mel* Maicrnily 
Ja Amman .. . 
Malhas, 


EMERGENCIES ; 

* Shmehanl r . 
UnlvaniiyHo 

.193,15111 -Soil*! 

FMdd.it/e.pourei,: m 

nnodjaiik _ . .... 93521 »- RAT M 


Stt?-";'-"* "MUSE 

:JSas”-riH, v 

-ifluartm . 22090-3 £»;««" N*llon* 


8I38IJ-J3 
... 44281-4 
42441 
... 3*140 
.. **4171-4 
... 1*3141 


MUSEUMS 

Nsilonal 

CWItep — jot: 



entertainment 


Dm the same diagram for either the Cryptta or the Easy pumie. 

CRYPTIC PUZZLE « K n d c S„t°To , , l h. w W 1 .P".A 


ACROSS 

|N«VK pul^tn ^ mlncKl meat: 

it Buddy, turn round (3) 
ii took alter the little terror 

"Sd (POU (8) 

ft Bets they're lighting a vmr (6) 
ii Bt entitled, as ever, to run 
liter the man (7) 

I! am rd been peeking (4) 
ilia which our enemy used 
fODU? (9, 4, S) 

U vtat makes her a good 
nlUeo? (9) 

llStfoT mine will go Into the 
imillest and slightest (7) 

l,< ?a b /iine , ^‘) retum,ni1 ll, “® 
II With a duplicate key, enter- 
hu ours, as It happens 103 
ll Plsnes that have not yet 
fslned- much altitude? 
13, 5, 2. 3, 41 

Bits hot. but cold on I1I.TI1 
mund. I And im 
II Opening In the uevcutlce (4| 

H How one Ic.'t when flrcrt? (4. 3) 

U By kn to one get transport 
bwk; he's very strict (B) 


; isisiytif;;' 

i' 'xfeijvV''"’ 




Nonli 
4 K743 

v-' AJ 5g 

V Q 8 4 S 
»,l ♦ A 

vi.,, 

V K 3 6 a ; 

*Ki}t04 3 A., 

South 

0 AJ7 
*92 


West 
A .1 0 !» 

Q B ll 
v IP 3 
* -1 H 7 0 5 


toltr South; Game .ill 

J !‘ *««w laMcs lml 


ms 

iseil 

SlliPRBH 




85 , ot l e 11 would give a 

, Q S d J d0 " t to the heate? HO) 
M Heads turn In surprise (4) 

87 Copy you leave (4, 3) 

38 Having had a ntp when there 
was a little time (6 | 

;? i “*. h llotB many Bet to (6) 

rr ( y 3, vou Ki1 ■* ••'orouKi,., 


DOWN 

1 Affection you havn 
one you get stuck onMiof 1 ^ 

* holTTh yOU 8fty * *™n the 

3 «UI«S°thn ln 1 b 

s geuiut, the weapons igj 

4 Matte out fche sow had g„ 
loose tn tlie fields (7) 

6 ■■Filch" is right (llj 

* Jr 31- f J di one, contains n 

deaicrt (ill , " IM n 

I Uties tt ensure that nohrviv 
aquoiils on the gunman'/ iaj 

clarci > simply drew trumps. 1 lie 11 
finessed the Jack of diamonds. 
I hey continued with Ace find 
allot her and found they had m 
lose one diamond and one heart. 

As Patrick Jonniuin pointed 
out in Popular Bridge. Smith 
slioiiUI give cousideralion to a 
different line of play when Hast 
has tinned up with a void in 
(rumps. It is likely, after this, 
(hut l-.aM will have the long dia- 
monds. ami (lieie is a gowd ease 
lor leading lhe Queen from 
liumim Past will proKihly 
cover, tun when the III fall's 
under the Jack on lhe next 
1 mind, dummy's S becomes a 
tuck and the lusiug heart can he 
discai ded. 

A m it he 1 possible line after a 
luiev-e nf I has held is (u lend 
the In nl li.'.irts I m cmg a cover 
1*0111 tt i'M Altei taking his club 
mil South runs off all 1 lie 
1 1 11 1 ii| is. i.'venluallv end- playing 
l.ast. wlm will 1 nesumahly coine 
down in ihe King of Hearts and 
k d o| dianinuils. Bill 11 good 
playei in last's position might 
introduce an element ol doubt by 
keeping two heaits and one dia- 
mond. so (lie fust line of [ilay 
seems the sliongei 


1 To m a Russian postal game. 
Ivgun in l*m. After three veais 
* I minding away ai Black's 
defences. White (to move) 
reached this diagram where mat- 
erial is Mill level hui where Wh- 
ile lias all the positional 
1 rumps His lie m . subtle turn 
ieti Black wulimii a reasonable 
dclen.c and t..«J to a i|uiek win. 
t -‘ii \iiii I imi 1 lie d-.-ei.--i\e move'.' 
Itespne the amplified position, 
it's f,n lr>m 1 1 , , sjn-i. 
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«» 

13 reSfri^T? 1 lhat you do ,aca 

29 Bight after a foreigner (5) 

23 sa n * IM , « ■»” 

25 Bnstrangemont that's resulted 
1 / alBP ae°:aratlon tn 
the people < io> 

28 7yHL rilstlngiitstiJna Quality in 
this particular brush? no I 

28 Shi °, ne d tsl Ikes someone 

STuSmTa'i l '“ turl,M *° 

31 & k i n f4. ,t „ th ' “ r - mlk ' '», 

32 S" 1 ” it 0 , 1 ,, M «"P™ 

34 pr"j|„i;, ‘ft, -‘ l '« “-a re 

35 Tclnt uarth. incorrertlv (5i 

33 “■ n “" 

EASY PUZZLE 

Acnosa 

A TaHos by surprlra 181 
10 Health resort (3> 

Jioittgie I8» 

12 uncomplicated ( 6 ) 

13 Very foollah |7j 

14 Band of warriors r 41 

15 Depleting (10) 

17 Teatl mony (8) 

11 Bloody alauglitor 1 71 

5? ref 

24 Capltallam (7. I'll 

27 Thoroughfare fOi 

28 o ackl f?*. ,,ghl ,4 > 

3Q Smash (7) 

33 Spanish ranch (81 
35 Climbing aid (4-fl| 
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IS 


35 Fish (4| 

37 Straddling (7| 

31 Blghl-plnrc imndB igi 

40 Red wine 40) 

41 Teir (3) 

42 Animal (8) 

DOWN 

1 Pack up tents 18 . 4 ) 

2 Support (4 1 

S Momentary (8} 

4 Analgesic 17) 

5 war vrtioops ( 0 , 5} 

* Vi >b nl ng Bl BUnpolnl 

IB* 2l 


2 Wouivd Iwni id t 
8 ojw cony tile ru Ion 

IOr fn| 

10 ln-ject wi-iifbon 1 51 
10 Entrust i7 
20 Male singer 1 5 1 

22 Made homeless (7t 

23 School principals 1 U 1 

aaaf .tW-'"- ,,n ' 

2, 1 bS s f?, 1 "™" «> 

S 2 Protection |7| 

4 Polluted (Sj 
35 Stint (5) 

35 BcLtlng-m.i chine 14) 


Jordanian Images b } saieh Abu shindi 


V. \ 


' • ; ’"i—' 


/ 4. i 1 . «i n, 0 

/ ) s 'A 

:v. 

‘ ■ \f 

^y : - } \\i ' 




L* C t 0f four Iel * 

US® 'eiicrs ; h you make 

a wL shown here? 

te ^ £’ r ea , Ch ,eUcr 

0n] y Each 



least one nine-letter word in 
the list No plurals: no fore- 
ign words: no proper names, 
TODAY* S 'TARGET: M 

words, good; 1 7 words, very 
good: 2 0 words, excellent. 


SOLUTIONS ON P 22 


22 . THE JERUSALEM STAR 



iTHE JERUSALEM STAR n . 







































